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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
een 1 a 
EMESIS is not leaden-footed when Lord Beaconsfield is in 
front of her. On Saturday London was startled by a tele- 
gram which announced to the initiated that the conquest of 
Afghanistan must be recommenced. The catastrophe derided 
by the Ministers had occurred in Cabul. On the 3rd of 
September, nine regiments of the Ameer’s troops revolted, 
and after demanding three months’ pay, which was given them, 
required the Ameer to dismiss the British Mission. Yakoob 
Khan pleaded with tears inability to comply, and the troops 
immediately attacked the Embassy, two houses within the 
Bala Hissar or citadel connected by a walled courtyard. 
The escort, eighty men of the Guides, Afreedees most 
of them, and the bravest of the brave, defended the court 
gallantly, and shot, it is said by a native officer who 
happened to be on leave in Cabul, 210 Afghans. The 
buildings, however, were of wood, they were fired, and the 
Envoy and his guard attempted to cut their way to the Palace, 
which is of stone, where they hoped the Ameer might pro- 
tect them. They were, however, fired upon from the windows, 
and overwhelmed by a multitude of swordsmen. They were all 
killed,—Sir Louis Cavagnari, the Envoy, a first-rate, though 
ambitious and pushing political; Mr. Jenkyns, Secretary to the 
Mission, a civilian from whom much was hoped; Lieutenant 
Hamilton, a V.C., in command of the Guides; Dr. Kelly, sur- 
geon to the Guides, and eighty men of the escort. The bodies 
of the Europeans were laid out for the inspection of the city, 
after the fashion of 1841. 











The outrage is, of course,a deadly, and as we have shown 
elsewhere an intentional, insult, and there is nothing to do 
but march an army on Cabul, and decide there what shall next 
be done. The Viceroy has therefore ordered General Stewart 
to stand fast at Candahar and recall his regiments from 
Pisheen, General Bright to gather a force in the Khyber, occu- 
pying, perhaps, Jellalabad ; and General Roberts to march from 
the Koorum on Cabul. It was at first believed that this could 
be accomplished by a “rush,” the Shuturgardan, the lofty 
saddle which now divides Afghanistan from India, being 
only fifty miles from the ascent to Cabul, but it was 
soon seen that this was impossible. So unprepared was 
Government, that General Roberts was at Simla; his 
column, though including four European and five Native 
regiments, is not 5,500 strong, of whom only 2,500 are Euro- 
peans; he has insufficient transport, and he must guard the 
Koorum, the Peiwar, and the Shuturgardan against the hill- 


*. gnen, who will swarm in behind him. He must therefore wait 


for reinforcements, probably till the middle-of October. 


Lord Cranbrook, Secretary of State for India, is returning 
to his shooting in Aberdeenshire ! 





It does not appear that the Ameer was in the plot, though he 
must have known of it. An Asiatic Prince lives in such a crowd, 
has so many news-tellers in his pay, has, through his women, so 
many relations with the harems of the principal men around him, 





over, in this instance, Yakoob Khan warned Cavagnari of 
danger to his life, sent his own son away. from Cabul, and 
as the dates prove, had riders ready to summon aid from the 
British on the Peiwar. He may, nevertheless, have been wholly 
unable to act against a movement in which nobles, priests, 
soldiers, and citizens all took part, knowing that any attempt 
to attack them would have been the signal for the Envoy’s 
death and his own. He says himself, indeed, he was besieged 
{shut up ?], with only five attendants, and implores British aid, 
—a fact Lord Lytton might, in common prudence, have 
kept to himself. It is Yakoob Khan’s death-warrant. No 
leader to the movement appears, though the mother of 
Abdullah Jan is suspected, and Ayoub Khan, brother of the 
Ameer, and one of the pretenders to the throne. No leader, 
however, was required, the movement having been one of those 
explosions of national and religious hate to which Asiatic 
peoples are liable. We might as well look for a leader when the 
Spanish Ambassador was attacked in London in the same way 
in 1678, because he represented a Catholic Power. 


A statement is current that General Massy, the brilliant 
Colonel of the 5th Lancers, is already on his way to Cabul with 
his cavalry, but that must be an error. Cavalry alone cannot take ~ 
Cabul, and a disaster would be fatal. It is probable that 
General Massy has been sent forward to reconnoitre the de- 
scent from the Shuturgardan—a very dangerous bit, of ten 
miles—and the plain beyond, and to ascertain the reliance to 
be placed upon the local Governor’s promises of support. 
His movement will facilitate the march, but is not the march 
itself, which must be so organised that failure shall be next 
to impossible. If not, we shall have General Roberts “ tri- 
umphantly successful,” and besieged in the Bala Hissar without 
provisions. Five thousand Europeans at least should be sent to 
the front, and every regiment refilled from England. 


The British Mission has been withdrawn bodily from 
Mandalay, lest Theebau should imitate the Afghan example, at 
so inconvenient a moment. It is imagined that the King of 
Burmah will now make his rush, and it is possible he 
may, but not very probable. The native instinct in all 
such cases is to wait and see which way things go, and 
the slaughter of an Envoy does not reckon in Asia as a defeat, 
but a defiance. If General Roberts were beaten, we should have 
Theebau down, and plenty more, Mahrattas this time included. 
Our real fear is for Candahar. An insurrection there is 
certain unless it is hopeless, and we have been alarmed for 
weeks past by the statements in letters from that force pub- 
lished in Scotland, but unnoticed by the general public. Accord- 
ing to those letters, sickness has been very severe, the transport 
and commissariat have both broken down, and the attitude of 
the people, traders excepted, has been sullenly hostile. The 
force is fortunately well commanded, and the troops in Pisheen 
not too far off; but if the supplies are cut, and the city fired, 
General Stewart will have a very vivid hour. Fortunately, the 
task of urging assistance forward through the Bolan falls to 
Sir Richard Temple, who was bred by Lord Lawrence, and has, 
in all human probability, been quietly preparing for this out- 
break, which he previously pronounced inevitable. 








The Ministry has broken silence upon the Afghan news. The 
Daily News of Wednesday published a synopsis, telegraphed 
from Lahore, of the warnings which had been forwarded to that 
city by Persian “ news-writers in Cabul.’’ They were sent, of 
course, before the catastrophe, and show that as early as the 16th 
August the Ameer advised the Envoy not to ride about, as he 
might be assassinated, and that Major Cavagnari replied “ if he 
were killed, there were many more in India ready to act as his 
successors ;” that the Ameer had gradually made all interviews 
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formal; and that for weeks before 3rd September, “ disturbances 
between Yakoob’s troops and the Envoy’s escort had been of 
frequent occurrence.” Lord Cranbrook is evidently annoyed at 
these statements, and has forwarded a list of telegrams sent in 
August by Lord Lytton, in which he asserts, week by week, on the 
authority of Major Cavagnari himself, that all is well at Cabul. 
Lord Cranbrook seems to think this disposes of the news-writers, 
but he might just as well declare Mr. Russell's letters from the 
Crimea false because they were not at first confirmed by Lord 
Raglan’s despatches. No Persian letter-writer ever invented that 
reply of Cavagnari’s. The Envoy, who is the authority for the 
telegrams, knew perfectly well that he had been sent on a risky 
mission ; that to retire would be to discredit the Afghan policy ; 
and that he had been selected because he was a man who would 
face it out, and not whine. And being a perfectly brave and 
very ambitious man, he did it. 


As we shall hear a great deal by-and-by of Persian news-writers, 
we may as well say that these men are extremely useful servants 
both of the Government and the newspapers. They are credulous 
and gossipy, and sometimes, no doubt, bought; but they are won- 
derfully clever in collecting personal news, in reporting things 
said, and in escaping attention at their posts. The Delhi 
Gazette bought one once, for about £100 a year, who was as good 
as an ambassador, and repeatedly of the greatest use to Govern- 
ment. The Punjab Government used them constantly, and with 
a little attention found it always knew what was going on. 
They have a pleasure in their work, which has a spice of intrigue 
in it that amuses them, and sometimes a very curious fidelity 
to it. Considering that natives always know things before we 
do, and that they are masters of diplomatic intrigue, it is a little 
ridiculous to assume that their news-writers are wholly untrust- 
worthy. 


Lord Lytton has prohibited special correspondents from 
joining the columns about to invade Afghanistan, though the 
papers are to be allowed to employ Staff officers. The motive 
of that order, we fear, is to conceal the severities which are 
too often perpetrated when an “ army of vengeance” is on the 
march, and the troops are excited by treachery; and its effect 
will be that everything of the kind will be described in the 
private soldiers’ letters, and exaggerated to the last degree. 
General Roberts cannot seize the mail-bags, or punish soldiers 
for writing to their relatives, nor really control the scores of 
scientific officers who must accompany him. Such attempts at 
secrecy rarely succeed, and when they do, the total result is 
that the public discounts every narrative, disbelieves the tale of 
the enemy’s dead—which is, no doubt, usually an invention—and 
magnifies every check into a huge disaster. The journals should 
put the Horse Guards under gentle, but continuous pressure, 
until the order is rescinded. 


The St. Petersburg Gazette states that the British Govern- 
ment, before terminating the independence of Afghanistan, 
must come to an arrangement with that of Russia, as the mili- 
tary occupation of the whole country would be a breach of the 
assurances given to that Power. It points out that if Afghani- 
stan is occupied, the “ scientific frontier” is obliterated, and 
suggests that Russia and England should divide Afghanistan 
between them, thus destroying the intermediate zone, the 
cause of perpetual trouble between the two countries. 
The St. Petersburg Gazette is too much in a hurry. The 
Government, if we may judge from the line taken by the 
Times, intends to insist that some Ameer as yet unknown shall 
fulfil the Treaty of Gundamuck, and that an Envoy shall live in 
Cabul, whether his personal safety is endangered every now and 
then, or not. It has yet to learn by experience that this policy 
is impossible, and that it must either govern or retire; and when 
it has learned, it will probably retire from all but Candahar. 
Great Britain does not want to be burdened with Afghanistan 
up to the Hindoo Koosh, the only possible boundary-line. 


The Times’ correspondent at Belgrade states that arrange- 
ments have been made for a meeting of the Princes of the 
States of the Bulgarian peninsula, and that arrangements for a 
league for mutual defence will shortly be completed. It is not 
likely that the meeting will come off as proposed, in October, 
or that the neighbouring Powers will as yet allow a strict 
league to be formed, but it is to this conclusion that everything 
ought gradually to tend. The Balkan States, including Rou- 
mania, Servia, Bulgaria, Greece (as enlarged), and Montenegro, 





ought to be able to defend themselves very well. They could 
put 150,000 good and mobile troops into the field for defence,. 
with a strong landwehr behind them, and such an army, organ- 
ised on the Roumanian plan, with good officers, and Prince 
Charles for commander-in-chief, could offer a stout resistance even 
to a first-class Power, and coulddefy Turkey. The difficulty of 
such a league would be the absence of a Federal Chief, who 
must be the Prince owning Constantinople, and the tendency of 
each individual State to strict alliance with some one great 
Power. 


Five thousand Austrian troops entered the district of Novi- 
Bazar on Monday, as previously arranged, and after feeling 
their way in very cautious marches, arrived ‘on Thursday 
at Plevje. They met with no resistance, the Turks falling 
back; but an Albanian insurrection is expected, and a strong 
division held in reserve to meet it. A telegram was published 
in London on Wednesday implying that the Sultan had ceded 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi-Bazar in sovereignty to the 
Emperor of Austria, receiving in return a guarantee of all his 
European possessions. That cannot be true. Sucha guarantee, 
besides irritating all Russians, would make every South Slav,— 
that is, two-thirds of his own Trans-Leithan people,—the deadly 
enemy of the House of Hapsburg, without conciliating the 
Germans, and would throw the Emperor back once more upon 
the support of the Magyar caste alone. He is not likely to run 
such a risk for the sake of provinces already in his hands, or 
out of friendship for a Government which he can defend, if he 
pleases, without guarantees. The Uapsburgs will fight for 
themselves, and not for the Turks. 


Mr. Parnell is, apparently, serious in his idea of calling an 
Irish “ Convention” or informal Parliament, but does not quite 
know how to set about it. At a meeting of the Home-rule League, 
held on Thursday in Dublin, he carried a proposal that 300 re- 
presentatives should meet in Dublin before the next Session of 
Parliament, but actuglly added that “every Irishman residing 
in Ireland who contributes towards the expenses of the Con- 
vention shall be entitled to nominate ten persons for election, 
and be entitled to vote for 300 persons of the total number 
nominated.” The Convention, then, is not to be a representative: 
body of Irishmen, but a packed meeting of persons selected by 
those who are friendly enough to Home-rule to subscribe:to it. 
The-single use of such a Convention would be to ascertain, by 
free debate, what the majority of Irishmen do wish; but under 
this scheme, that would not be ascertained. We might as well 
have a Convention of the English Church to which none but 
Ritualists were admitted. The whole scheme is most dangerous, 
as passion may rise to a great height, but to make it of the least 
value, household suffrage and tolerably equal electoral districts 
ought to be the basis of selection. 


Mr. Grant Duff made on Thursday a long and able speech to 
his constituents at Elgin, one main point of whieh was this. The 
Liberal party had a definite foreign policy—and it was Palmer- 
ston’s—to support everywhere the cause of freedom and con- 
stitutional government. They had pursued this policy steadily 
for more than two generations, and with success. Their 
defect has been, not to be careless of being right, but 
to be careless of seeming right, and it has been a 
great one. The leading Ministers should have taken oppor- 
tunities to show they were not engrossed in home affairs, as 
they certainly were not. They were interested in European 
affairs, though they did not forget that Europe was a very 
small place, as compared with the British Empire, and probably 
with a smaller future. Their blunder, however, was less than that 
of their opponents, whose motto is “to seem, not to be.” Mr. 
Grant Duff concluded a speech full of fire, by declaring 
that her Majesty’s present advisers “had lowered the pulse 
of the nation, hoodwinked Parliament, vulgarised politics, 


allowed the House of Commons to get out of gear as a legis . 


lative machine, permitted terrible arrears of legislation to 
accumulate, and governed the Empire abominably,—more 
especially as regarded the army, finance, and foreign colonial 
affairs.” All Scotchmen, except a minute minority of land- 
owners, endorse that scathing sentence. 





Lord Hartington on Friday se’nnight took advantage of a 
meeting of the Radnorshire Agricultural Society, to bid farewell 
to the Radnor Burghs, and define his relation towards the Land 
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Laws. He had not, hesaid, been so presumptuous as to propose 
that the existing land-tenure in this country should be altered, 
or that any other tenure should be forcibly encouraged. " All 
I want to be done, all I want to be inquired into even, is that if 
there are any laws which produce among us a condition of things 
which is not natural, which tend to produce among us an arti- 
ficial state of things, which tend artificially to aggregate vast 
properties in the hands of a few persons who, perhaps, have 
not capital enough to manage them,—I say that if laws exist 
among us which have this effect, they are, at all events, as well 
worthy to be inquired into as any subject which this Commis- 
sion can undertake.” That is all that Liberals are now asking, 
—namely, the extinction of all laws which artificially aggregate 
property—including the law of primogeniture—and all laws 
which tend to render land less freely saleable than Consols. 
Lord Hartington’s practical advice to farmers was,—If they 
found themselves over-weighted, to take farms better suited to 
their capital, under leases less antiquated in their conditions 
than at present. 


Lord Kilmorey, an old gentleman of ninety-three, and a large 
owner of property in Cheshire, has taken a step which 
brings the insecurity of English farming tenure into a 
strong light. His tenants, fifty in number, holding farms 
averaging 250 acres, asked for a reduction of rent. 
Lord Kilmorey replied courteously, but said he should like to 
test the reality of the necessity, and should, therefore, put the 
whole of his farms up to auction. He, therefore, caused all 
tenants to be served with six months’ notice of eviction, pro- 
mising, however, reasonable compensation for improvements. 
The effect of this notice upon the tenants, many of whom 
have been born upon the land, may be imagined. It 
is equivalent, they say, to a heavy fine upon them, in 
the shape of preparations for departure, even if they should 
secure the holdings at auction without material rise of rent. 
Practically, however, men will bid for the farms who hardly 
hope to make them pay, but enter on them as a speculation. 


Sir Stafford Northcote on Monday made a somewhat spirit- 
less speech at Exeter. He was introducing his son to the 
electors, but the remembrance of Major Cavagnari’s fate 
weighed upon his spirits. We have noticed his speech suffi- 
ciently elsewhere, but may add here that he deprecated the notion 
that Obstruction is altogether Irish work. There are men who 
sit for important English constituencies who secretly, and some- 
times more than secretly, favour obstruction. He was opposed 
to violent measures, believing that it was essential to protect 
the rights of minorities, and that if the House were in earnest 
in putting down obstruction, it could do so. He believed these 
difficulties were temporary, and would pass away. Sir Stafford 
might have added that one of the difficulties is a Government, 
which, as it wishes to do nothing, and does not wish to say so, 
does not regard obstruction with such a feeling of despairing 
irritation as a working Ministry might. Mr. Parnell cannot 
“obstruct ” the despatch of Missions to Cabul. 


The success of the Labour party in California has roused the 
alarm of the general population of the State, and the autumn 
elections have gone heavily against them. Mr. Perkins, the 
Republican candidate for the Governorship, has been elected by 
a majority of 23,000, and all four members elected to Con- 
gress are Republican. The only important office secured 
by the Labour party is the mayoralty of San Francisco, 
which has been filled by the election of the Rev. Mr. 
Kalloch. The effect of this defeat is to enable moderate men 
to initiate the laws required to make the new Constitution 
work, and avoid such blunders as the double taxation of 
profits earned by Companies, and special taxation upon 
absentees. It should not be forgotten that while one temptation 
to vote for the new Constitution was the power conceded under 
it to prevent Chinese immigration, another was the right it con- 
ferred on the Governor of vetoing special clauses in Bills,—that 
is, practically, of vetoing jobs inserted in useful Acts. 


The Times publishes and supports a very insidious proposal 
for depriving the children of agricultural labourers of educa- 
tion. It is stated that labourers suffer greatly by the loss of 
their children’s wages consequent on attendance at school, and 
that children themselves are not able to learn farm-work so 
thoroughly, to their great loss in after-life. It is proposed, 
therefore, by Mr. C. Tebbutt, of St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, that 
no child under thirteen shall be employed in remunerative 





labour, unless it can produce a certificate of attendance at 
school after one o’clock for at least five days a week; the com- 
pulsory minimum of attendance to be two and a half hours, 
The effect of that proposal would be that the child would be 
engaged in agricultural labour from six a.m. to noon, six 
hours, and would then be set down to learn its lessons, utterly 
wearied out, and incapable of attention from bodily fatigue. 
Mr. Tebbutt himself says, as a recommendation of his scheme, 
that the children will do much more than half a day’s work. 
The experience even of the grown lads at Cornell University is 
that severe labour and steady attention to books are incom- 
patible, and hardly any labour is so severe as weeding. Work 
on alternate days would be far preferable, and would enable the 
farmer, by keeping two relays, to make work continuous; but 
afternoon labour would be preferable to both. This, however, 
the farmers dislike, because under that system they cannot 
obtain such long hours. Fortunately, the labourers, though 
fond of their children’s wages, have a strong suspicion that they 
lower their own. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times forwards a 
remarkable account of the present Sultan of Turkey. He says 
that Abdul Hamid is quite absolute, more absolute than any 
previous Sultan, and zealous to preserve his absolutism. He 
has some conception of his duties as Sovereign, and a certain 
royal pride, which makes him anxious to preserve his Empire 
intact. He is very obstinate in pursuing any serious purpose, 
and possesses a good deal of the finesse which distinguishes his 
countrymen in general. The “predominant feeling in his 
mind, however, is fear for his personal safety, the result 
partly of physical nervous debility, and partly of the 
insidious suggestions of others” mtent upon preserving per- 
sonal influence. The effect of this temperament is that he looks 
upon his authority, first of all, as a means of protecting himself, 
and cannot bear to delegate it, or trust any subordinate com- 
pletely. It must be added that the Sultan, bred in seclusion, 
untravelled, and unaccustomed to books, knows very little, and 
frequently accepts the statements of extremely ignorant per- 
sons whom he thinks devoted to him. His nervousness may, 
in the event of an émeute, have most important political con- 
sequences. 


Of the different duties which devolve upon her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools, there is none for which they have so little 
previous training as the examination of needlework. A young 
man who has left Oxford or Cambridge but a few years, and 
has mastered the higher mathematics, or the history of philo- 
sophy in all ages, is called upon, on his appointment to an 
inspectorship, to criticise the stitching of a button-hole or the 
hemming of a pinafore. His feelings, when the needle-work of 
the girls in elementary schools is first submitted to him, must 
as a rule be those of blank helplessness; and this deficiency in 
the training of the inspectors has been brought under public 
notice in a letter in the Times of Wednesday last, bear- 
ing the somewhat alarming heading, “Serious Ignorance of 
School Inspectors.” Of course it is highly desirable, as the 
Government grants depend upon the inspectors’ reports, 
that needlework, perhaps the most valuable portion of the work 
done by girls in elementary schools, should be intelligently 
criticised and reported on with discrimination. To effect this 
satisfactorily, a certain number of lady-inspectors would have 
to be appointed, to devote all their attention to this special 
branch of work, unless the inspectors on their appointment be 
put through a practical examination in “ hemming,” “ back- 
stitching,” “seaming,” “whipping,” and “ herring-boning,” 
which is one of the suggestions made by the correspondent of 
the Times. Fancy a future Matthew Arnold being plucked in 
herring-boning ! 





Late on Friday a telegram was published from the Viceroy, 
stating that the army about to enter Afghanistan will consist of 
two columns, one containing 6,500 men, under General Roberts, 
advancing over the Shuturgardan, and another of 6,600 men, 
under General Bright, who take the Khyber route. A reserve 
of 5,000 men will be collected at Peshawur and Rawnl Pindee, 
and the Koorum Valley will be held by 4,000 more. The 
head-quarters of this army will be at Cabul. The Viceroy 
gives no hint as to the time at which the actual advance is to 
be made, but he is evidently impressed with the extent of the 
work to be performed. 


Consols were on Friday 97 to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AFGHAN REVOLT. 


tigen KHAN’S statement that he was powerless, shut 
up in his palace with five attendants, is, we believe, 
literally true, and gives the key'to the history of the Afghan 
revolt of September 3rd. It was a popular insurrection, such 
as has often occurred in Asia, an uprising of a whole people, 
animated with a common idea and a common hatred, with the 
priesthood blessing the enterprise, with the armed section of 
the populace whom we call soldiers leading the attack; with 
the nobles all sympathising, but in concealment; and with 
some highly placed woman in the background, raging at once 
with fanaticism and personal hopes and hatreds, and fur- 
nishing the needful stimulants to the mob in money, promises, 
and taunts. Amidst such a movement an Asiatic prince is usually 
as powerless as his own pipe-bearer. Unless he commandsa foreign 
guard, as the Mogul Emperors always did, knowing no law but 
his orders, or possesses, like the Khalifs, a religious hold over 
the mob, he has absolutely no means of restoring order. There 
are no agents of the law. The nobles have made up their 
minds to disregard him. The soldiers are executing the plot. 
The mob are urging on the soldiers. The priests are calling 
him an apostate. The “children ” of the Palace, the personal 
devotees of the Sovereign, are loyal to him, but not to those 
whom they, like the soldiers and the mob, consider foes; and 
the Prince is alone, virtually a prisoner until the work is done. 
It is in our minds a certainty, for reasons every Resident will 
recognise, that Yakoob Khan knew well the form and the ex- 
tent of the danger to the Embassy, and probably even the 
time ; but there is no reason whatever for charging him with 
treachery or lukewarmness, and will be none, even if, overborne 
by circumstances, or, as he will think, by Fate, he heads the 
popular war of resistance to the British. Lord Salisbury, in 
spite of all the opinions of all experts, of Lord Lawrence, Lord 
Northbrook, and Sir H. Lumsden, of Dost Mahommed’s resist- 
ance to the proposal, of Shere Ali’s refusal to accept it, of 
Yakoob Khan’s reluctance, displayed at Gundamuck for days, 
resolved on the personal triumph over the Russians of placing 
an Envoy where they had failed to place one, and from the 
moment of his extorted assent to the reception of the Embassy 
the power of the Ameer ended. He had agreed to admit the 
hated Infidel Ambassador as a master into Afghanistan, and 
the Afghans felt as an Edinburgh mob would feel if the 
Nuncio were received here as Cardinal Pole was received, and 
installed in the Foreign Office to dictate the policy of Great 
Britain. The people resolved from the first to declare war, 
and they declared it, as in Cabul they have always 
done, and in Constantinople they used for centuries to 
do, by outrage on the Envoy, whose.“ sacredness” they 
acknowledge as fully as ourselves, and whom they there- 


fore attack, as the most unmistakable of defiant insults, the 


clearest of assurances that it is war to the knife. On any 
day after the solemn entry the Mission might have been 
massacred. Within a week Yakoob Khan knew that. Cavag- 
nari’s life was in danger, and warned him that he must not 
ride abroad, a warning met with the proud and wise reply 
that England had many more to send. Within a fortnight 
the infallible Oriental sign of brewing trouble—insult to 
the attendants of the great man, usually as sacrosanct 
as the magnate himself—was apparent to the native 
news-writers, and in the last days of August the arrival 
of the Heratee regiments in the capital removed the only 
lingering cause of hesitation. All Afghans were at one 
in the affair, but the new strength removed the last chance of 
resistance from Yakoob Khan, who might otherwise have 
bought or persuaded enough soldiers to make the attack abor- 
tive, and after the usual summons from the soldiery to the 
Prince to execute the popular will and dismiss the Envoy, the 
Mission was attacked. Yakoob Khan wept and tore his robes 
and pleaded powerlessness, in the fashion which has been Asiatic 
since David did the same ; but the declaration of war had been 
resolved on, and it was made in the brutal, old Asiatic way. 
If Yakoob had flung himself before the Envoy, he would 
only have been bound or killed. The first shot must 
have told all in the Mission, and especially the Envoy, 
what was intended, and from Sir Louis Cavagnari down- 
wards all members of the Mission behaved as became the 
Power which had despatched them. The daring young 
Franco-Irishman, whom Lord ‘Lytton had so trusted and 
promoted, offered neither surrender, nor terms, nor concessions, 





but fought on doggedly; and the Guides—whose conduct 
ought to be acknowledged by some honour to their regiment, 
to come personally from the Queen—died to a man in his 
defence. The resistance, as usual, was successful while the walls 
stood ; then, as usual, fire was employed; and then the ex- 
hausted survivors of the party, forced out of the building, were 
cut down in their hopeless charge by the swarming swordsmen. 
It was a declaration of war to the knife, made in the brutal 
Asiatic way, as Akbar Khan made it, as Moolraj made it, as 
Theebau would try to make it, if he could ; a popular revolt, in 
which every Afghan, except the nominal Prince, had in senti- 
ment or in action his own share. This will, we know, bse: 
denied. We fully expect to hear Ministers, who were con- 
fident that Afghanistan was “friendly,” pour out denun- 
ciations of the ruffians of Cabul, as if the revolt were 
a city riot, and we read day by day nonsensical telegrams 
of Afghan adhesions ; but in truth the Afghan race has risen,. 
as we fear the English people will know within a fortnight, by: 
a too certain proof. When they hear that Candahar is in insur- 
rection, that the insurgents are beaten, but that the bazaars 
are in flames, and General Stewart forced to quit the city, and 
commence a march to Quettah which may be most disastrous, 
they will recognise that those who warned them of the uni- 
versal and incurable hate of the Afghan people for the white 
Infidels, Russians and English alike, understood them better 
than the Ministers who believed that if the Viceroy were only 
sufficiently persistent, Afghans, like Turks, would sullenly give 
way. They will give way when Fate has declared against 
them,—that is, when they are conquered, but not till then. 

It is now imperative to march upon Cabul. Resolutely as 
we have opposed the foolish policy and the wicked war 
which have produced this disastrous result, we acknowledge 
fully that the British Government cannot, in honour or in 
policy, avoid this terrible necessity. The Afghan people, with 
every circumstance of insult, defiance, and brutality, have 
declared war, and England and India together must accept 
the challenge. The cry for vengeance on the Cabulees. 
is of course merely the cry of an irritated people, for all 
Cabul was in the revolt, every man was a ringleader,— 
and we cannot massacre a people. We have stated else- 
where the policy which we trust this Government, weakly 
reckless as it is, will yet follow for the permanent removal 
of danger; but for the present, whatever the consequences or 
the cost, the British flag must fly from the Bala Hissar. If it 
does not, we shall never be well served again, and never deserve 
to be; and we shall not hold India five years. Every princi- 
pality inclined to revolt will think it may be the one which, for 
political reasons, may not be reconquered. But we protest 
most earnestly against the ery for instant action, and heroic 
“ rushes,” and theatric blows with which the “ imperialists” 
receive intelligence of any disaster. The British Empire is not 
going to pieces because a fanatic little people in the 
centre of Asia have chosen to insult and defy it. 
“The gown will be washed white,” without the foolish enter- 
prises on which the London journalists are inclined to urge us. 
We suppose Lord Lytton, a man who always mistakes phos- 
phorus for lightning and activity for energy, did, in his first 
surprise, order a sudden movement on Cabul, which has been 
exaggerated at home into the storm of the city within ten 
days, but his great officers must by this time have got hold of 
the reins again. If a soldier crosses the frontier before 
October, except to strengthen Stewart in Candahar, we 
shall risk a disaster to which Isandlana was insignifi- 
cant. Nobody is ready, and to move unready on an armed 
people, who may all run away, as they did last year, but 
may all die defending their cities to the last, is not war, 
but silly recklessness. It is quite certain that the northern 
or Khyber force cannot move without reinforcements, matériel, 
and food,—that is, without large means of transport, which, 
after the frightful mortality among the camels, cannot be 
gathered together without time. There are not Europeans 
enough left, after the outburst of cholera and dysentery, to 
hold Jellalabad ; and if Sepoys are to be employed, adequate 
provision must be previously secured. Ignorant people write 
nonsense about compressed provisions, and forget that the 
first offer of them to Sepoys would be the signal for a mutiny 
and a caste war. The supporting army must be gathered in the 
Khyber, but it cannot be collected without reasonavle time 
and forethought. The southern or Bolan Division is quite 
out of the reckoning. General Stewart’s force is thin, ill- 
supplied, and too small to defend its communications against 
serious attack, and he can no more “ march on Cabul,” three 
hundred miles off, and half-way to the sky besides, than he 
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can march on Tobolsk. Unless we misread every sign 
reported—and especially that gratuitous assurance from 
the Mussulman Governor that he is devoted to the swine- 
eating Infidels—General Stewart has a work before him 
in holding Candahar, which will overtask even his tried 
capacity. The advance must be left to General Roberts, 
and General Roberts—Irish dare-devil as he is, and ready 
for any reckless effort—is not in strength to move. He 
has four English regiments with him, but they do not count 
2,800 effectives, and five Native regiments, certainly not 3,000 
more. He must protect the Peiwar and the Koorum with 
Europeans, for they will be swarming with Jajis, Turrees, 
Momunds, and all manner of ruffianly clansmen with jezails ; 
and he must establish a post at Khushi, in the plain, unless he 
wants his road to the rear completely closed. He will then reach 
the long and dangerous ascent from the plain to Cabul, 6,500 
feet in air, with less than 2,000 Europeans and as many natives, 
and in all human probability will be admitted to Cabul, and 
besieged there. He must have 2,000 more Europeans and 
some large guns, and a fortnight’s provisions, and a month’s 
supply of matériel, to be decently safe; and if he gets them 
before the 10th of October, the supply Services, taken utterly 
by surprise, and up to their ears in the quarrels with native 
contractors which follow a campaign, will do all that reason- 
able men expect. There ought, men may allege, to have 
been a heavy force in the Koorum ready for instant 
movement, but those who say so do not know this 
Government. It is a Government of fireworks, not of fore- 
thought, as unready as if it were pledged to retrench- 
ment and non-intervention. The country must accept 
things as they are, and as they are it cannot wisely insist on 
meeting the Afghan declaration of war without a carefully 
prepared and deliberate campaign, to be commenced by a 
force which, if not sufficient itself, can rely on irresistible sup- 
port. We must go to Cabul; but we must go coolly, in regular 
military fashion, and in pursuit of an object broader and loftier 
than a childish vengeance on a mob, among whom those 
actually most guilty will not be found. 





OUR FUTURE POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


: tae political effect of the tragedy just enacted in Cabul is 
scarcely as yet apprehended by all our contemporaries. 
It is a policy which has come clattering down under the blows 
of the Afghan swordsmen. The very essence of Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy in the frontier war and the Afghan negotiations 
was that the British Government should, through a resident 
Envoy, control the foreign relations of Cabul, without as- 
suming the responsibility or incurring the expense of govern- 
ing the country. This was the grand object of the Treaty of 
Gundamuck,—the pivot round which all the negotiations 
turned. Yakoob Khan did not care about Passes which he 
knew he could not defend, and of which we had military pos- 
session, or about Hill-tribes who only acknowledged his 
sovereignty when it suited their convenience, and was ready 
to give any amount of pie-crust promises about com- 
munications with Russia; but he was asked to admit an 
Envoy to his capital, and he held out for days. He 
knew, as his grandfather and his father knew and said, that 
the pledge was one which he might never be able to 
fulfil, Convinced at last that without this concession he could 
not stop the British march—Lord Lytton was eager to go on 
—and hungering for the offered subsidy of £60,000 a year, 
which, by enabling him to secure a regularly paid guard of 
5,000 men, would have made him master in his capital, he at 
last consented; and the Ministry, wholly unaware of the 
governing facts—the popular character of the Afghan 
monarchy, and the hatred felt by Afghans for Europeans 
—thought that they had succeeded in all their ends, They 
had avoided a burdensome annexation, but had reduced 
Afghanistan, as Lord Cranbrook publicly bvasted, “ almost 
to the position of a tributary State.” The Afghans would soon 
get accustomed to the Envoy; the Envoy would be the Ameer’s 
paymaster ; he would soon, with a little luck and audacity, 
develop into a Resident ; and Great Britain would, as against 
Russia, and especially in the event of a war rendering it ex- 
pedient to attack Russia in Asia, be mistress of Afghanistan. 
This was the real end and object of the third Afgh. war, the 
object which the Ministry and the newspapers thought was 
attained when a member of the Mission wrote to the 7imes 
that glowing description of the reception of the Envoy which 
appeared in the issue of August 30th, as an independent testi- 
mony to our complete success. The object sought seems 





to us as visionary as the plan adopted to secure it— 
the invasion of a State which neither attacked nor 
threatened us—was cynically unscrupulous; but allowing it 
to have been as important as any Tory orator could imagine, 
it has not been attained. The Salisbury policy has failed for 
ever. Not to mention that there will be no one to treat with 
—for the tenure of any new ruler in Afghanistan will be 
hatred of the English—not even Lord Beaconsfield would 
venture again to send a resident Envoy to Cabul without an 
army sufficient to hold down the city in insurrection ; and if 
such an army is sent, to be maintained and fed and receive 
orders amidst a hostile population, who attacked Sir William 
MacNaghten when he had 3,849 soldiers and 12,000 camp- 
followers, we must govern Afghanistan, and take the full 
responsibility for our vassals’ acts. It is evident from every 
line of the accounts from India that we cannot maintain an 
Envoy at Cabul without the military occupation of the country, 
as if we overawed the capital with a garrison, as we overawe 
Gwalior, no Afghan beyond its walls would obey a Prince 
who would be described, not unjustly, as held in captivity 
by the Infidels. The Afghans are not Mexicans, to obey 
Montezuma even when in chains. That position implies the 
annexation of the country, and its government either 
through a powerless Prince, on the plan adopted by Lord 
Hardinge in the Punjab, or through a British Commissioner 
and his scientifically trained staff. We look upon that propo- 
sition as so unquestionable, that we regard the attempt to 
maintain the Treaty of Gundamuck, after what has occurred, 
as equivalent to a decision to annex, that is, to hold down by 
force and administer through Europeans a poverty-stricken hill- 
country as large as France, and to defend its boundaries against 
all its neighbours,—Russia, Persia, China, and the fanatic Mus- 
sulman adventurers of Central Asia, whom even Russia dreads. 
The cheap policy has failed, and if the objects of that policy 
are still to be pursued on the lines laid down, the Government 
must encounter the needful expense in money, in English lives, 
and in governing energy. It must, in fact, annex. 

We need not say that we regard such a project almost with 
horror. Such a burden as the Douranee Empire would be 
beyond the strength even of Great Britain, if not in money, 
then in men, would compel a recasting of our mili- 
tary system, and would make the safety of our rule 
amidst the sterile deserts of Central Asia the main 
object of British foreign politics. Any Central- Asian 
Moollah who could preach could at any moment paralyse 
the British Foreign Office, as completely as Cetewayo did; 
while Russia could, at any moment and almost without 
exertion, drag the whole British Army to a useless and 
inglorious struggle in steppes 8,000 miles from home. It is 
a misery even to think of such a future for this country as 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan would entail, and yet it is to 
such a future that we must look, if the Treaty of Gundamuck 
is to be maintained. 

But what is the alternative? The true alternative is to 
march on Cabul with a force powerful enough to suppress re- 
sistance, to inquire into this tragedy and execute its authors, 
to inflict a severe fine upon the whole city—a fine is much 
more felt than a brutality like burning public monuments—and 
then to repeat the precedent of 1842, and retire, either within 
our own proper boundaries, the boundaries fixed by nature to 
India ; or if official pride will have it so, within the line now 
called the scientific frontier. We can reduce the Hills to order 
for a few millions and a few scores of good officers, and no 
doubt the work is in itself a philanthropic one. That is the 
true course, the only course the abler Indian statesmen will 
recommend ; but if that is too bold for this Government, if 
they cannot be content with the old position, if they must pose 
before the electors as having accomplished something great, 
and must deliver a defiance to Russia and the world, there is a 
strong and comparatively sensible course to be taken which 
will meet all their necessities. If they cannot bear to retire, 
and are reasonable enough to be afraid to annex, let them 
march on Cabul, punish the murderers of the British Envoy 
to the extent of their power, and then, either by treaty, or, if 
no treaty can be obtained, by proclamation, declare that they 
will not force an Envoy on an unwilling people; that they 
abandon Cabul to its fate, unless threatened by a European in- 
vader; but that, in punishment of the outrage sustained and as a 
permanent material guarantee for their frontier, they annex 
the kingdom of Candahar. With Candahar up to the 
Helmund in their hands, and the city itself turned into a 
Metz, the Government of India cannot, indeed, rule Afghani- 
stan, a task which it is their interest to ayoid, but can deliver 
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smashing blows at any part of Afghanistan which an enemy 
may attempt to cross, or threaten to cross. With an army 
sheltered in such a fortress, fed by the broad, fertile valley, 
and reinforced by a railway connecting it with Kur- 
rachee, no enemy could by possibility approach the 
frontier from the North-West. France might as well 
make a spring at Strasburg with a German army en- 
camped in Metz. We should possess a costly but splendid 
outpost, which must be taken before our true base could 
be approached. The precaution is, in the judgment of 
the best experts, wholly needless. It will cost two millions 
to erect the necessary works, and two more to build the rail- 
way, and 5,000 Europeans, wanted in every province of India, 
must be permanently locked up in Candahar; but still, a 
Gibraltar of that kind can be maintained, it will in one direc- 
tion add to a strategical security which Tories believe to be 
incomplete, and it will restore.a very beautiful province to 
the domain of civilisation. As to the loss to the Afghans, 
that is their fault. It was quite open to them to send home 
the Mission, depose Yakoob, denounce the Treaty of Gunda- 
muck, and take the risk of war; and as they have chosen to 
break their own sacred law, which denounces outrage to 
Envoys as strongly as our own does, they must accept the con- 
sequences. This is an alternative not inconsistent with the 
recent policy of the country, with Ministerial professions, or 
with the capacity of the British Empire ; and though far from 
the wisest, it is one which might be endured, and made the 
best of. But annexation would be an insanity, a wilful waste 
of resources of every description, such as would almost justify 
ordinary Englishmen in an organised refusal to pay taxes, until 
a Government so extravagant and so reckless were finally over- 
thrown. 





THE SAGACITY OF THE MINISTRY. 


S we entirely concur in the propriety of an immediate, 
though not a reckless, march upon Cabul, we may perhaps 

be allowed to point out what a flood of light is cast by recent 
events upon the sagacity of her Majesty’s Ministers. The Tory 
idea, and indeed the idea of a great section of the people who 
are not Tories, has been that the Beaconsfield Ministry is 
composed of very able persons indeed, statesmen who are per- 
haps a little too enterprising, but who see very far into 
things, who are “up to” Bismarck, and can checkmate 
Russia, and are strengthening the “Empire” at all points 
against dangers invisible to less far-sighted persons. They have 
thought of Lord Beaconsfield as Frenchmen once thought of 
Napoleon III.,—as a Sphinx, sinister or benevolent as might 
be, but always with far-sighted eyes scanning the horizon, and 
seeing what meaner men might not see approaching. Of the 
merits of his colleagues in other respects there might 
be doubt, but their sagacity in foreign politics, in- 
cluding, as Lord Salisbury in his speech of August 3rd 
was careful to remark, Indian and colonial politics, 
was beyond question. The proceedings at the Con-. 
ference of Berlin gave the first shock to this pleasant belief. 
It was then seen that the Ministry, by entering into the secret 
agreement with Count Schouvaloff, had tied their own hands 
for bargaining, that they had warned Europe that most of 
their determination was bounce, and that they had secured 
nothing except the dismemberment of Bulgaria, and the 
Sultan’s military right to fortify the Balkans, Lord Beacons- 
field made much of this last right, declared that it was 
the salvation of Turkey, and talked of the “ concentration” of 
the Sultan’s Empire ; and when it was seen that the Balkans 
were not, and could never be, occupied, that the “ grand 
victory of British diplomacy” was a mere blunder, that 
Lord Beaconsfield did not understand either Turkish strategy 
or Turkish political necessities, the disenchantment was very 
great. He had not foreseen even the events of two months. 
So was the disenchantment which followed the revelation of 
his blunder about Cyprus, a very nice estate, but no more a 
place of arms from which to dominate Asia than Heligoland is 
a place of arms from which to dominate Germany, and it was 
deepened by the evidence that the Premier and his Foreign 
Secretary knew nothing accurately either of Constanti- 
nople or Asia Minor. They had guaranteed Asia Minor, 
and the Turks were not grateful; and they had obtained 
promises of reforms in Asia Minor, and not one of them 
was attempted. The schemes on which they had relied 


to secure British influence in Western Asia, and, as they 
said, to protect the people from oppression, and introduce 
a new era of decent government, were seen to be so childish 





that their followers ceased to talk of them, and now hardlyadmit 
their own previous credulity. Then came the disasters at the 
Cape, for which the Ministry were only responsible in that 
they foresaw nothing, and had made no preparation for pos 
sible disaster ; and when the disaster came, they who 
had boasted that they were ready for three campaigns 
against Russia, showed themselves scarcely equal to one 
campaign against a savage chief not a hundred miles from 
their own territories. And then followed the timid blunder- 
ing in Egypt, in which the Government showed itself afraid 
both of France and of a ring of Jew financiers, and raised even 
in the minds of Tories a suspicion that they had misread the 
Ministry, that its defects were not audacity and ambition, but 
want of ordinary foresight and administrative power. 

Still, there was the grand example of Afghanistan with 
which to be comforted. The Government had obsti- 
nately insisted that they must have a scientific frontier 
for North-West India and an Envoy at Cabul, and after 
a brief and almost bloodless war, they had obtained 
both. The Passes were ceded, and the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan had solemnly welcomed the British Envoy to 
his capital, his military bands even playing an intelligible imi- 
tation of “ God Save the Queen.” The greatest experts had 
condemned the expedition. Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, 
Sir Richard Temple had prophesied disaster. All Liberals had 
predicted endless embarrassments, and even some weak-kneed 
Tories, like Mr. Forsyth, had refused to support the Govern- 
ment policy. And yet it had succeeded. How much farther 
the Ministry had seen than the ablest Indians,—how much 
farther than the Liberals, how much farther than the 
people! Never was such a chorus of congratulation. Lord 
Cranbrook crowed with delight as he avowed, in a final 
despatch almost as full of blunders as paragraphs, that he en- 
tirely concurred in Lord Lytton’s view of the “ friendliness” of 
the Afghans. Lord Salisbury declared on August 3rd, in his 
speech on the unbroken historic consciousness of England and the 
Cecils, that “ the most momentous Asiatic war that England ever 
waged had been brought to a triumphant issue,” and went out 
of his way in Parliament to pronounce his showy Viceroy one 
of the greatest of Governor-Generals. Lord Cranbrook had 
previously, on June 5th, in that great speech upon his conscience, 
which recalled Lord Eldon’s frequent reference to that 
cherished possession, boldly declared that “the Afghan war 
was the only war for which this warlike Government was 
directly responsible,”—thus admitting that it had intended 
the war,—“ that the war had been conducted upon terms of 
moderation and wisdom, and unprecedented respect for the 
feelings of the Afghans,” and that no one could doubt 
that out of this war, at least, “England had brought 
peace with honour.” Sir Stafford Northcote, on June 18th, 
proclaimed in the Tower Hamlets that the Afghan war had 
been “ magnificently” successful—he, be it remembered, 
having throughout his previous official career denounced the 
idea of an Afghan war—and declared that ‘“‘ we have arrived, 
in spite of very confident predictions to the contrary, at a 
settlement which will, I believe, avert and put an end to 
the uneasiness with which we have for some time had to 
contend in India, and will enable the rulers of India to 
devote themselves exclusively to the material interests of that 
country.” And on August 14th, in the final debate 
on the war, Mr. E. Stanhope, replying on behalf of the 
Government to Mr. Grant Duff's gloomy vaticinations, said : 
“T suppose that no one will revert to the dangers of placing 
an Envoy in Cabul that were mentioned in December, for all 
those prognostications have been contradicted by subsequent 
facts. Major Cavagnari has been received most honourably, 
not only by the Ameer, but by the people of Cabul. I will 
next consider whether the Treaty has alienated the people of 
Afghanistan. The honourable and learned Member for Oxford 
has said, ‘ You have inspired the people of that country with 
such a hatred towards you, that all the ground you fail to 
occupy will be the fortress of your foes.’ The result has, how- 
ever, gone to show that the occupation of Candahar, which 
is temporarily undertaken, with the friendly feelings of the 
inhabitants, has gained for this country a friendly, an inde- 
pendent, and a strong Afghanistan. British influence is para- 
mount in that country; our frontier is secure to a degree 
which has never before existed—at any rate, for many years 
past—and the Government are proud, as the country, in my 
opinion, ought to be proud, of the great exploits which have been 
accomplished by the Indian Government, mainly owing to the 
patient foresight and perseverance of Lord Lytton; owing to 
a policy and a course of action on the part of the noble lord, 
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the results of which it will not be possible for any politician 
either in or out of the House to minimise.” 

The tone of non-oflicial supporters was even higher. The 
Times daily trumpeted its exultation in the magnificent frontier 
policy, and with the wonderful contempt for its readers which 
it sometimes exhibits, and which certainly of late has not been 
undeserved, declared that the war had “turned India into an 
island.” The Telegraph raved, after its half-delirious fashion, 
against the unpatriotic few who would not see the grandeur of 
the achievement ; and so late as Saturday last, six hours before 
the Afghan uprising and the massacre of the Mission were 
known in London, the Saturday Review contemptuously assured 
the world that the reception of Major Cavagnari had at least 
ended the profitless discussion on the merits of the Afghan 
policy. And to-day no man doubts that the war is just begun. 
This sagacious, far-sighted, and most competent Ministry could 
not see even a few days ahead, had not the faintest idea of the 
character or feelings of the people they were dealing with, 
and did not even know what Yakoob Khan was like, or what 
was his position in his own country and among his own 

ople. Bismarck would dismiss a tenth-rate agent who 
showed such crass incompetence to discern the most patent 
phenomena around him. They were so convinced either of 
Afghan friendliness or fright, so confident in their scientific 
frontier, and so elate with the notion that they had secured a 
visible triumph at last, that they took no precautions whatever, 
kept together no transport, and when the disaster arrived could 
not move without a risk greater than any involved in the original 
war. We ask sensible men, not blinded by party spirit, or hatred 
of Mr. Gladstone, or fear that with a Liberal Ministry a new 
couche sociale will rise to the top, whether such are the marks 
of intelligence, whether the present Ministers are more or less 
sagacious than the Radical Cassandras who showed whither 
they were drifting, more or less informed than the Old Indians 
who told them that in Afghanistan the true embarrassment 
would be success, more or less wise than the commonalty which 
they profess to guide, and which, with the curious political in- 
stinct of huge masses, had throughout an uneasy sense that “ some- 
thing might happen in Afghanistan.” It cannot be said that they 
blundered in common with the whole people. Their error was 
pointed out to them by friendly experts, by enemies, by mere 
critics, until they were weary of warnings, which were to them 
like warnings from the barometer to unscientific captains of 
colliers sailing into the storm under a clear sky. Nor can it 
be said that they had to decide without aid from experience. 
In every Indian question, the Ministry has the aid of multi- 
tudes of experts,—men who know all the facts that can be 
known, and who, as a rule, speak freely, even though they see 
that those who, like Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir James Stephen, 
and Sir L. Cavagnari, see, on this subject, eye to eye with the 
Ministry, are trusted, and promoted, and believed wise. It was 
under the light that the Ministry stumbled, because their feet 
were weak. The Afghan war has always appeared to us, 
and appears still, a wicked war, a wilful war against a people 
who had not provoked it; but it is not of any moral offence 
that we accuse the Ministry,-—umless it be, in'the case of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, of the suppression of convietions which it 
is evident, from his speeches and writings, as well as from his 
character, must have been very deep. “Our accusation is that 
the Ministry is incompetent to lead, wanting in foresight, in 
perception of facts, andin administrative skill,—so wanting, as 
events one after another demonstrate, as not to be entitled to be 
believed ordinarily able men. Of course there is one exception. 
The Premier is entitled to the credit of having seen, without 
help, by the flickering light of his own phosphorescent genius, 
that the English people, surfeited with prosperity, were anxious, 
just as prosperous English bourgeois usually are, for higher 
position in the world. He saw that, and saw it accurately, 
and his perception of the truth made him Dictator; but then it 
was because he saw it, while lacking the administrative power 
to prepare the means for the realisation of his dreams, that 
England is suffering from these incessant misfortunes, and the 
greater misfortunes which yet may beat hand. Every Govern- 
ment obeys the law of its being, and the law of this Govern- 
ment is to seek fame and power by trading on the English 
pride in India and English timidity about her safety, and con- 
sequently it is from India that the destruction of this 
Ministry should arrive. May the danger not come; but 
we are aware, and the India Office is aware, and we trust 
that the Secretary at War is aware, of an Indian danger, 
underlying all this business, before which Afghan fury would 

matter very little. 








MR. CHILDERS ON THE CHURCH. 


M* CHILDERS has lately been making a speech in York- 
4 shire which reads rather strangely in these times, con- 
sidering the occasion and the man. We know well enough the 
two customary types of speeches about the Established Church. 
There is the Liberal or “ Down with religious Establishments” 
speech, and there is the Conservative or “Church in danger” 
speech. The first is commonly devoted to proving that when 
once the Liberals are in power, they will find that the nation 
is in a temper not to be trifled with, and that the Established 
Church must go. The second commonly describes the 
Established Church as exclusively the property of the 
Conservatives, and argues that if the nation cares to preserve 
it, it must keep its owners in office. Both sort of speeches 
are comforting, perhaps, to those who make and those who 
listen to them; but both of them have the fault of being 
a little in the air. It is very doubtful whether the nation 
is animated to any great extent by the destructive temper 
with which advanced Liberals credit it. It is very doubtful 
whether the Liberal party, as a whole, is either inclined to 
take, or likely to be driven to take, the line attributed to it by 
Conservatives. For all we can see, the Established Church 
has a good deal of life still left in it. This is a prospect which 
pleases some Liberals and annoys others, but if the faculty of 
disjoining the wish from the thought were more common, it would, 
we fancy, be a prospect to which both would by this time have 
made up their minds. Mr. Childers, evidently, has made up his 
mind to it. His speech at Knottingley was delivered, it is true, 
at a meeting held in connection with the reopening of achureh, 
but this circumstance, though it would account for the speaker’s 
abstinence from unpleasant predictions, will not account for 
the tone of practical hopefulness which ran through allche 
said. A politician of Mr. Childers’s rank does not spend a 
considerable part of an evening in considering the future of-an 
institution which, in his heart, he thinks has no future to-be 
considered, nor does he take the pains to make suggestions-as 
to its improvement, if he believes that the only improvement 
of which it is capable is to be improved away. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Childers’s speech had 
reference to the position of an Established Church, in ‘the 
absence of an ecclesiastical legislature. He pointed out 
correctly that of late years a great deal more interest has 
been taken than formerly in Church organisation. Convo- 
cation has become a reality, though not perhaps a satis- 
factory reality; and in almost every diocese there is some 
kind of diocesan assembly, in which clergy and laity meet, 
though without any legal powers, for the discussion of Church 
questions. Had not the time come, Mr. Childers asked, when 
this diocesan organisation might be reduced to more formal 
shape, and when something like a constitution for -the 
Church might be framed which should enable it to 
its internal affairs as well as the Church of Scotland does, 
and relieve Parliament of a certain sort of responsibility whieh 
it is now supposed to as the representative of the laity? 
Undoubtedly, if the Established Church is ever to pass out of its 
present state of suspended animation, some such expedient-as 
this must be adopted. It is useless to expect that Parliament, 
overladen with business as it already is, will again concern iteelf 
with Ecclesiastical matters. Now and again it may be driven 
into legislation by some sudden wave of feeling, as it 
was at the time of the passing of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. But ordinarily, ‘it hes neither time mor 
thought to spare for subjects which do not immediately 
concern it. Nor, with its present constitution, is Par- 
liament a proper body to debate the internal affairs of a 
particular religious communion. It is a very proper body to 
debate the relations between any or all religious communions 
and the Civil Power, and so long as the Church of England is 
established, it is right and necessary that Parliament should 
neither surrender, nor delegate to others, the power of deter- 
mining from time to time what the conditions of Establishment 
shall be, and how far they have been observed by a particular 
Church. But this is a different thing from debating purely inter- 
nal matters. Let us suppose, for example, that a majority of the 
members of the Church of England eame to be of opinion that 
the traces of medizval doctrine and practice still to be found 
in the Prayer-book should either be altogether ( :stroyed, or be 
brought out with greater prominence. As the law stands at 
present, these changes could only be effected by a Bill to 
amend the Act of Uniformity, and every clause and word of the 
proposed alterations would have to be considered in Committee. 
Imagination will easily supply examples of the indecorum which 
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would necessarily attend this conversion of Parliament into an 
Ecclesiastical Council. It may be said that this inconvenience 
would be avoided by the adoption of a plan which should give 
Convocation the right of drafting the proposed alterations, but 
leave to Parliament the right of accepting or rejecting them 
en bloc. That is true, and it is true also that such a plan 
would leave to Parliament its final right of determining 
whether it would retain the Church of England as an Estab- 
lished Church, after its system had undergone the proposed 
modifications. But Parliament plays in theory two distinct 
parts in relation to the Church—one for which it is excellently 
suited, and which it ought, therefore, to go on playing ; and 
another, for which it is not at all suited, and which, in- 
deed, it has already ceased to play. In the first character, it 
represents the State, considered as a body altogether outside the 
Church. In the second character, it represents the laity in the 
Church. Under a plan which left the framing of alterations in 
the Prayer-book to Convocation, and gave Parliament the bare 
right of accepting or rejecting them, this second character 
would altogether disappear. Parliament, as representing the 
Civil Power outside the Church, would retain the right of say- 
ing whether it would allow the conditions on which the con- 
tract of Establishment rests to be modified, but it would 
abandon the right of debating in detail what particular 
modifications it would be expedient to introduce. No doubt 
this latter right hzs been virtually abandoned already, and will 
not again be claimed. But if it is simply abandoned, and not 
transferred to another body better fitted to exercise it, either 
the original powers of the Church of England must remain in 
abeyance, or the constitution of the Church of England will 
undergo a real, if unnoticed change. In the Church of the 
seventeenth century, the Church of the Act of Uniformity, 
the laity were of supreme importance. Through the 
Crown they exercised all administrative power, through 
Parliament they exercised all legislative power. They appointed 
Bishops, they gave judgment in the highest Ecclesiastical Court, 
they had an equal voice with the clergy in decreeing dogmas and 
framing devotions. If this power is made over to the clergy, 
the position of the laity in the Church of England will be 
plainly altered for the worse. ~Their representatives in Parlia- 
ment will have the power of saying whether a new Prayer- 
book shall be accepted or rejected as the Office-book of the 
Established Church; but this is a power which, so long as the 
Church is established, might equally be exercised by a Parlia- 
ment of Jews or Mahommedans. Their representatives in Parlia- 
ment will no longer have the power of, jointly with the clergy, 
enacting, repealing, and altering every line of the formularies. 
If Mr. Childers’s suggestion were adopted, Parlia- 
ment would retain all the powers which it actually exer- 
cises, but the powers which it now possesses only in 
name would be made over to a third House of Con- 
vocation. The Ecclesiastical Legislature thus formed would 
be invested with all the rights which are possessed by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, or by the 
Wesleyan Conference, with the exception that, when the legis- 
lature representing the Church of England had made any 
change in doctrine, or discipline, or administration, it would 
be for the legislature representing the Civil Power to say 
whether it thought this change consistent with the conditions 
on which the Church had been made the established religion. 
The creation of such an Ecclesiastical Legislature would make 
no change in the relations between the Church and the State. 
Parliament would divest itself of a function for the exercise 
of which it has no longer the requisite qualifications, but it 
would retain the function which it is still qualified to exercise. 
What effect the change would have on the future history of 
these relations is another question, and one that could not be 
answered until it had been determined what effect the change 
would be likely to have on the internal character of the 
Church. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT EXETER. 


7 must have been with a heavy heart that Sir Stafford 

Northcote rose to beat the Ministerial drum before the 
Conservative working-men of Exeter on Monday last. To do the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer justice, this is a kind of exercise 
in which, at the best of times, he does not excel. There are 
members of the Government who are so eminently qualified 
for the task that it seems a pity that one or another of them 
should not have been sent to repeat in the West the noisy 
pwan which Lord George Hamilton, a week ago, raised in the 
North. Lord Cranbrook, for instance, as we know, is so eager 





to proclaim his satisfaction with the Government and all its 
works, that even his communings with his own conscience 
take the form of a rapturous eulogy on the Ministerial policy, 
uttered in tones that are neither still nor small. Lord Salis- 
bury, again, with that wonderful imagination which fuses into 
new and finer shapes the coarse material of contemporary 
history, would have had a splendid opportunity for the display 
of his peculiar powers. Even Mr. Cross has acquired, 
through long association with his colleagues, a habit of 
mind which constrains him, from time to time, to ex- 
press in glowing words his sense of the great things 
which Providence has permitted them and him to do. 
We are far from saying that Sir Stafford Northcote is 
not equally contented as he surveys the achievements of the 
Ministry. To judge by his speech at Exeter, a more pertina- 
cious, unrepentant optimist is not to be found in the Conserva- 
tive ranks. But his self-satisfaction is not of the brazen, loud- 
tongued kind which finds favour with some of his colleagues, 
and which warms the hearts of the Master Cutler and his 
guests. He gently reproaches the querulous and fault-finding 
spirit which animates the critics of the Government. He is 
never inclined, he tells us, to grumble himself, but being an 
Englishman, he can understand the tendency in others, and can 
even recognise its ethical value, as betokening a humble temper of 
mind. And then there follows a mild but earnest remonstrance 
with the umreasonable persons who decry their country, 
and decry their Parliament, and decry their Ministers, until 
the world at large begins to believethem. All this, no doubt, 
shows the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s amiable disposition, 
and his sincere desire that his opponents should be as well 
satisfied as he is himself with the position at home and abroad 
in which the country finds itself after nearly six years of 
Conservative rule. But when we remember the circumstances 
under which Sir Stafford Northcote was speaking—that he 
was the first Cabinet Minister to address his countrymen 
after a season of almost unexampled depression at home had 
just been crowned by a hideous disaster abroad—we cannot 
but feel that these flabby platitudes about the duty of con- 
tentment and the sinfulness of grumbling, betray a singular 
want of insight into the requirements of the occasion, whether 
estimated from the point of view of the party orator, or from 
that of the responsible statesman. 

When Sir Stafford Northcote descends to a closer review of 
the Government policy, we find his speech more remarkable 
for what it omits than for what it contains. He could not, of 
course, altogether pass by the Cabul calamity. But so con- 
firmed an optimist naturally does all he can to minimise its 
significance. “So far as we can judge,” he says, “ it seems 
to have been an unpremeditated outbreak on the part of 
a certain portion of the mutinous regiments.” What follows 
is still more remarkable, as coming from a statesman who has 
been Secretary for India, and who presumably has followed 
the progress of the late Afghan war. “We do not doubt 
that our gallant troops are by this time far on their way 
to the city of Cabul, and that we shall soon hear of their 
having restored peace to that place.” Only a “ fanatical out- 
burst,” leading to an émeute; the troops are on their way ; 
peace will soon be restored! One might almost fancy that 
Cabul was a town in Lancashire, in which the Orange mob 
had come to blows with the Catholics, and that the 
military were being moved up to awe the combatants into 
silence. For the rest, we are characteristically advised 
“to abstain from mere conjecture, or from passing hasty 
judgments on any one.” It is the old story, with which we 
are fast growing familiar. The Ministerial policy, or want 
of policy, leads to some untoward catastrophe, now in Zulu- 
land, now in Egypt, nowin Afghanistan. We are immediately 
warned to suspend our judgments, to refrain from ill-timed 
curiosity, to wait for the appearance of “ papers,” to avoid, 
above all things, the hideous injustice of tracing the calamity 
to its apparent source, and fixing the blame on any of those 


.“eminent public servants,” in the Cabinet, or under it, or 


above it, who guide the course of our Imperial destinies. In 
this, as in other cases, the news had no sooner arrived than the 
nation began to recognise in what had happened the natural 
and predicted outcome of the Government policy. Hence the 
ever-recurring necessity for Ministers to treat each new disaster 
as a mysterious accident, which it is impossible to account for, 
and hazardous even to speculate about, and which, until the 
gradual disclosure of “official” light, we must be content 
simply to regret. 

In dealing with the achievements of the Government as a 
whole, Sir Stafford Northcote, like most of the Ministerial 
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apologists in these latter days, confines himself, for the 
most part, to generalities. He has not the confidence 
in himself, and the contempt for his audience, which 
enable Lord Salisbury to describe the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention as an instrument by which we have “ received 
stipulations ” without incurring responsibilities, and to re- 
present the South-African conflict as a war of self-defence 
against a Zulu invasion. He only ventures on the more vague 
and therefore less easily refuted statement that the present 
Government have established England in the position which 
she ought to hold among the nations of the world. This 
position, according to Sir Stafford Northcote, has been 
acquired since England has ventured to “speak out,” and 
to say “what she really will do if occasion requires it.” 
Conservative working-men have probably short memories, and 
are not troubled with uneasy recollections of the numerous 
“ charters of our policy ” which issued from the Foreign Office 
during the period which began with the rejection of the Berlin 
Memorandum, which included Lord Derby's instructions to 
Lord Salisbury at the Constantinople Conference, and Lord Salis- 
bury’s own more celebrated Circular, and which ended with the 
Schouvaloff agreement and the Congress at Berlin. The truth 
is that England, by the mouth of her Foreign Secretaries, was 
constantly saying different things as to what “ she would really 
do;” and the consequence was that by encouraging Turkey without 
helping her, and threatening Russia without thwarting her, she 
secured theenmity of both, and at the same time let slip an oppor- 
tunity, which will never recur, of winning the affection and pre- 
siding over the growth of the living and progressive nationalities 
of the East. Sir Stafford Northcote, as was natural, made only 
a brief allusion to domestic legislation. It must be gratifying 
to Sir William Harcourt to see how a kind word of his is 
treasured up by his opponents. Sir William is not in the 
habit of saying pleasant things, but towards the close of the 
Session, in a mood of unaccustomed tenderness, he happened 
to remark that the time spent on the Army Discipline 
Bill had not been wasted, as the passing of that Bill 
was equivalent to the passing of three ordinary measures. 
We notice that this friendly observation is quoted with 
unfailing regularity in the extra-Parliamentary speeches 
of Conservative Members, and even Sir Stafford Northcote 
could not resist the temptation of repeating it. It would al- 
most seem, were there not abundant evidence to the contrary, 
as though the self-satisfaction of the Government is begin- 
ning to pine, when it is driven to find nutriment in the crumbs 
which fall from Sir William Harcourt’s table. On the subject 
of Obstruction, Sir Stafford Northcote had not anything new 
to say. It did not occur to him to remark that in the days 
when Mr. Disraeli led the House of Commons, there was no 
Obstruction. Yet so it was, and the fact is one of great signi- 
ficance, not only to the country, but to his personal admirers. 





THE PRUSSIAN LIBERAL PROGRAMME, 


HIS week in Berlin has seen a sort of resurrection of the 
Prussian “ National Liberals.” They have at length 
made up their minds to put out a programme, in view of the 
coming elections, to the Prussian Diet. They have shown more 
judgment in the choice of a time at which to issue this pro- 
gramme than in the choice of the matter which composes it. 
They know perfectly well that nothing they can say is in the 
least likely to influence the elections. A party which has no 
principles and no policy, and which, even if it had both, could 
do nothing with them for want of a backbone, is not likely 
to be over-sanguine as to its weight with the constituencies. 
They are well advised, therefore, in holding back their manifesto 
until pretty well every elector has made up his mind for whom 
he is going to vote. When the result shows how little the 
country cares for the National Liberals, they will be able to 
attribute this indifference to the fact that they were sup- 
posed to have retired from the political field, and that when 
at the last moment they again returned to it, there was not 
time for the electors to appreciate what an important event 
their reappearance was. In this way their friends can cheer 
themselves with the thought of what they might have done, 
if they had only begun their work a little earlier. That is, 
at any rate, pleasanter than the admission that it would 
have been all the same, if they had begun it three months, 
instead of three weeks, before the elections. 

What these elections will have to decide everybody, 
whether in or out of Prussia, knows perfectly well. The ques- 
tion really submitted to the voters is whether Parliamentary 
Government is to continue in Prussia. It has not existed to 





much purpose hitherto—that must be admitted; but. still it 

has existed. Every year Parliament has met, and has gone 

through the form of discussing the Government measures, 

of considering the estimates, and of voting the supplies. It is 

now proposed that this form should no longer be retained ; 

that the Government should for the future be emancipated 

from the irksome obligation to convoke the Diet, and present 

a Budget,every year. It is not contended, on either side, that 

anything comes of this annual ceremony. It imposes no 

serious check upon Ministerial action because, mainly by the 
kindness of the National Liberals, and their “ inviolable 

loyalty to their Emperor and King,” whatever their Emperor 

and King or his advisers want done the Diet stands ready to do. 
But useless formalities are a burden to busy men, and the 
Prussian Ministers have enough to do, without being compelled 
every year to defend proposals which no one means seriously 
to resist. In the same way, it is annoying to the military 
authorities to make believe that they are applying to Parlia- 
ment for leave to make and keep the Army what it ought to 
be. Once in two or three years they would not mind having 
to do this, just as they go through any other unmeaning bit 
of traditional officialism. But when it is repeated every year, 
the concession asked is really too great. It makes the cere- 
monies of life too prominent, in comparison with its realities. 
This is the kind of temper in which the proposal to relax the 
obligation at present laid upon the Government of summoning 
Parliament and presenting a budget once a year is put forward. 
It is plain that, of however little importance it may seem to 
those who dislike Parliamentary Government, it is a matter of 
life and death to Parliamentary Government itself. If Prussia 
ean get on for a whole year without a meeting of the Diet, why 
should it not get on equally well for two years or seven? Why, 
in fact, should not the Diet become a merely consulting 
Chamber, to which the Government should appeal if ever it 
wanted to know the opinion of the country on any specific 
point, or when, for some reason or other, it was unwilling to 
impose taxes without previously explaining them to the tax- 
payers? This is what the alteration it is now proposed to 
introduce into the Prussian Constitution must inevitably tend 
to bring about, and in such a descent the first step is every- 
thing. 

Being thus confronted with a proposal which means nothing 
less than the destruction of Parliamentary Government, how 
do the Prussian National Liberals deal with it? Of course, 
they are opposed to it. They are not yet prepared to welcome 
the prospect of extinction, though they are still less prepared 
to resist the process when it is applied to them. It might 
have been thought that their manifesto would deal with 
no other subject; that it would be an appeal to the 
electors to think of nothing else, and to vote about nothing 
else; that it would have been full of suggestions for 
organising a detailed and obstinate resistance to the in- 
tentions of the Government in Parliament so long as 
that might be possible, and outside Parliament if no other 
choice should be left to them. Instead of this, the ques- 
tion is not even placed at the head of the manifesto. It 
is brought in some little way down, and then dismissed in a 
single sentence, in order to make way for subjects in which the 
National Liberals are more genuinely interested. What they 
do say on the point is simply this :—‘ We wish our Constitu- 
tional privileges and the rights of Parliament to be main- 
tained unimpaired; we are in particular, against any al- 
teration in those articles of the Constitution which im- 
pose upon Government the duty to convoke the Diet and to 
submit the budget to it every year.” The National Liberals 
have plainly not learned that when Constitutional privileges 
and the rights of Parliament are threatened by a powerful 
Government, it needs something more than a wish to preserve 
them. They actually speak with more determination about 
the maintenance of some trumpery Education Act. “The 
Act relating to school superintendence,” they say, “ we will not 
surrender.” Probably they have ascertained, to their own 
satisfaction, that the Government does not much care 
whether they surrender it or not. At all events, they 
are far too cautious to pledge themselves in this un- 
reserved way, upon any point on which they think it 
likely that the Government will insist with any urgency. 
When they have to do with a measure of this kind, they 
are content to say mildly, “ We are against it.” ‘* You cannot 
expect us,’ so they scem to plead, ‘to support a proposal which 
is destructive of everything that we have ever professed to value, 
but our opposition shall not give you the least trouble. We 
shall register our votes in fayour of an annual meeting of Par- 
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liament, but at the end of the Session we shall go home, to 
await, with undiminished loyalty to our revered Sovereign 
and his revered Ministers, the summons to return again 
the year after next, or it may be the year after that.” 
Never has a political party presented itself in so con- 
temptible a light at a great crisis of national history 
as the Prussian National Liberals have. If the Long 
Parliament had been animated by a similar temper, it would 
have meekly presented the Five Members to Charles I., and 
said, “ Take them, dread Sovereign ; they and weare yours, to 
do what you please with ; but oh! remember, in justice to our 
Parliamentary consistency, that we are against their arrest.” If 
the liberties which Prussia enjoys—they are not over-numerous 
—are to be retained, it must be by men of very different calibre 
from such lamb-like politicians as the national Liberals. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND ITS CRITICS. 

HE unanimity displayed by the leading representatives of 

the Conservative party, on the platform and in the Press, 
in denouncing the Farmers’ Alliance, either openly or covertly, 
is more creditable to their courage than to their sagacity. 
That any uprising amongst the farmers, with a view to reso- 
lute action in favour of agricultural reform, is necessarily an- 
tagonistic to Conservatism, as commonly understood, is clear 
enough to every thoughtful observer; but that Conservatives 
should incontinently blurt out the confession that it is so, is, 
to say the least, somewhat rash and impolitic. Here is a case 
in which an independent body of farmers, many of whom are 
Conservatives, by name if not in reality, have combined to 
advocate and push forward a distinct series of objects caleu- 
lated, as they believe, to place the agriculture of this country 
on a better footing than that which it at present holds; many 
of these proposed reforms have been endorsed by Farmers’ 
Clubs and Chambers of Agriculture, long before the Farmers’ 
Alliance existed; and the leaders of the new movement 
have emphatically denied that they are actuated by 
party motives, or that they will allow party influence to 
interfere with the attainment of their ends. Why, then, are 
they denounced as secret enemies to the Conservative party,— 
the party of so-called “ farmers’ friends?” We can quite 
understand that county representatives, who have delighted in 
posing as the special friends of their agricultural constituents, 
as long as their hitherto easily deluded clients were satisfied 
with vague professions, are somewhat dismayed when they are 
asked to prove their friendship by definite action for the re- 
moval of agricultural abuses; but good tacticians as they have 
usually shown themselves to be, we should have expected that 
they would dissemble their alarm. They have played with 
the proposals put forward by the Alliance as long as they knew 
that the proposers were unorganised, and therefore powerless 
to do much mischief. Even now they scarcely venture to 
impugn any of those proposals, as far as the general 
principle of each is concerned, though they may object 
to the extent to which the principle would be applied 
by thorough-going agricultural reformers. In short, having 
no case, they “abuse the plaintiffs attorney.” A more 
complete exposure of political charlatanry has seldom been 
effected by the resolute action of earnest men, united for 
objects of genuine reform. By denouncing the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and warning Conservative farmers not to join it, these 
gentlemen have virtually admitted that their professed friend- 
ship for farmers is not of a kind that can be put to the test, 
and they have gone far to open the eyes of their clients to 
the truth of the statement of a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review,—that the Liberals are the natural allies of the tenant- 
farmers. 

No doubt, the first object of the Farmers’ Alliance—the 
better representation of farmers in Parliament—is a direct 
challenge to the existing county Members; but it is not, 
on the face of it, a challenge to the Conservative party, 
who would scarcely admit that to obtain the better repre- 
sentation of farmers, it is necessary to substitute Liberals 
for Conservatives. Several county Members have admitted 
the desirability of having more farmers, like Mr. Read, 
in Parliament; and no doubt, if they could secure men as 
faithfully devoted to their party as Mr. Read is, they would 
not object to a few of their friends giving place to such men. 
But they know perfectly well that few Conservatives would 
endorse the programme of the Farmers’ Alliance, and they 
feel that, with such a necessary condition, the better repre- 
sentation of farmers in Parliament would mean the accession 
of several Liberals to the seats now occupied by members of 





their own party. Hence, again, their opposition to the Alli- 
auce is easily comprehensible. It. is only the openness of their 
antagonism which is surprising, because of the exposure which 
it involves. The better representation of farmers does not 
necessarily imply direct representation, though a few members 
of the class would be an acquisition to the House of Commons. 
Few farmers can afford the expense of sitting in Parliament, 
even if they were to be elected free of cost. There are, how- 
ever, numbers of candidates for Parliamentary life who are 
thoroughly and earnestly in favour of agricultural reform ; and 
the dread lest these gentlemen should be selected to replace 
them is the secret of a great deal of the antipathy which the 
present County Members, and their representatives in the Press, 
manifest towards the Farmers’ Alliance. 

The opposition which we have thus explained will do the 
Alliance no harm, if it is clearly understood by the farmers. 
The case-was very clearly put by one of the leading members 
of the Alliance the other day when, after disclaiming all party 
objects, he said :—‘*If the Conservative party is opposed to 
the objects of the Farmers’ Alliance, then the Farmers’ 
Alliance is necessarily antagonistic to the Conservative party, 
and not otherwise. Even then the antagonism is not of our 
seeking, and is not based on party prejudice. If Liberals 
oppose us, we shall be equally antagonistic to them. We 
simply seek to organise a great party in favour of agricultural 
reform ; all who are in favour of that are our friends, and all 
who are opposed to it are our foes, in a public sense, though 
we feel no personal antipathy to them. But really, we ought 
to have a plain answer to a plain question. Do Conservatives 
desire the people of this country to understand that they are 
the enemies of agricultural reform? If they do, we shall 
know how to deal with them ; if not, let us hear no more of 
the charge that the Alliance is a party association.” Here 
we have the question in a nut-shell, and we commend it to 
the consideration of our agricultural readers. 

Another charge against the Farmers’ Alliance, which we 
find persistently reiterated by Conservative speakers and writers, 
is that of setting class against class. This is:one of those 
catch-phrases which are frequently made to do duty in the 
absence of legitimate argument, and it is susceptible of pre- 
cisely similar explanations to those which have been adduced 
in reply to the charge of party objects. If the landlords as a 
body are opposed to the reforms proposed by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, then the Alliance is necessarily opposed to the landlords. 
That landlords as a body are opposed to the thorough reform of 
our land system, there is, unfortunately, no doubt; but it is 
a complete misnomer to describe the advocacy of reforms 
sought by one class and opposed by another as “ setting 
class against class.” It is objects, not men, which are 
opposed to each other. It is true that the Farmers’ 
Alliance seeks to deprive landowners of certain legal 
rights and privileges which are unfair and oppressive to 
tenants, as well as injurious to the nation at large. It is also 
true that if farmers are to obtain better representation in Par- 
liament, many landlords will be turned out of the places which 
they now hold. These, however, are incidents which are un- 
avoidable accompaniments of agricultural reform, as long as 
landlords refuse to give up voluntarily what they unjustly 
hold, and to represent fairly those who have trusted them. 
Still, there has been no attempt to raise antipathy; but, on 
the contrary, it has been distinctly disavowed, and a few land- 
lords who agree with the objects of the Farmers’ Alliance have 
been gladly welcomed as members. 

The criticism of those who complain of the leaders of the 
Farmers’ Alliance for leaving the most important measure of 
agricultural reform—the reform of the laws affecting the set- 
tlement and transfer of land—out of their programme, is more 
worthy of attention than are the objections we have just 
noticed. These laws are the fundamental obstructions to the 
permanent amelioration of our land system, and until they are 
dealt with, very little real good will be effected. Unfortunately, 
farmers are not at all generally awakened to the mischief 
resulting from the limited ownership of land, although they 
cannot help seeing that it is accountable to a great extent for ~ 
the inability or disinclination of owners to improve their 
estates. Estimating at more than its real value the advantage 
of low rents, they have a great dread of seeing the large estates 
split up, and sold to men who will drive hard bargains with 
their tenants. There is some reason for this dread, but it is 
based to a great extent on an imperfect and short-sighted com- 
parison of advantages and disadvantages. Where land has 
been Jet at:less than its commercial value there have almost 
invariably been conditions attaching to the tenaney which 
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have more than counterbalanced the benefit of a low rent. 
Now it is seen that, under the altered conditions of farm- 
ing, rents at one time thought to be low are in reality too high, 
and a more or less munificent doling out of out-door relief 
has been necessary to keep the tenants on many large estates 
from being obliged to give up their farms. Rents are soon 
likely to find their commercial level all over the country, and 
it will then be seen that the supposed advantage of holding on 
easy terms as to rent, under limited owners who would not 
spend money in improvements, and who, for the most part, 
placed onerous restrictions upon their tenants, and in many 
cases inflicted heavy losses by preserving a large stock of game, 
has been very much over-rated. It may also come to be seen 
that, in spite of the low interest to be obtained on the pur- 
chase of land, tenants will be better off in the long-run if they 
take every good opportunity of purchasing farms, and so in- 
suring the full advantage of all improvements which they 
may make upon them, than if they hire larger acreages, 
with the inevitable disadvantages of tenancy to put up 
with. Still, the fact remains that at present farmers gener- 
ally are averse to interference with the laws affecting 
the ownership of land, and the leaders of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance were anxious not to frighten away their timid followers. 
They felt, too, that the reform of these laws was advocated 
generally by advanced Liberals, and that it would probably be 
effected without their help. Therefore, as a matter of policy, 
they decided to leave this important object out of their pro- 
gramme, at least at starting on their new undertaking. We 
believe that this timid policy was a mistake, and that it is now 
seen to be so. It has estranged from the Alliance many 
thorough-going reformers, who would otherwise have joined it, 
while it has failed to conciliate the enemies of Liberal views. 
In short, the objects of the Association are too advanced for it 
to hope to gain many Conservative adherents, while it is not 
complete enough to excite the enthusiasm of the Liberals, who 
must be its chief supporters. It is quite right to keep the 
Alliance independent of party polities; but as an Associa- 
tion for the promotion of agricultural reform, it should 
be thorough, even if it has to go a little in advance of 
the great body of the tenant-farmers. The Conservatives have 
shown, by their open hostility, that it is useless to truckle to 
their prejudices, and that a bold policy will be the most suc- 
eessful. We trust, therefore, that the Alliance will render its 
programme complete, by including the reform of the Land 
Laws amongst its objects. When this has been done, we have 
no doubt that many persons outside the ranks of the farmer 
class will become members, and so greatly increase the resources 
and influence of this hopeful organisation. The interest of 
the public in agricultural reform has been wonderfully stirred 
by the severe depression that has fallen upon farming as a 
business, and by the multiform evils which have resulted to 
all classes of the people. A great battle will have to be fought 
before our land system can be placed on a satisfactory basis, 
and the farmers should not be left, even if they can be trusted, 
to fight it alone. The Farmers’ Alliance should be an associa- 
tion, not of farmers only, but of agricultural reformers from 
all classes of the people. 








IS WEALTH A HELP TO POPULARITY ? 

GOOD many observers believe, and shrewd men of the 

world are among them, that one of the dangers of the 
present French Republic is the personal simplicity of the Pre- 
sident’s mode of life. M. Grévy is the first genuinely Republican 
head of the State that France has ever known—for Thiers, 
though bourgeois by birth, was by training monarchist—and 
it is his fancy or his policy in that position to set an example of 
simplicity, to live as he likes to live and has always lived, and to 
avoid all ostentatious expense or visible stateliness. He is First 
Magistrate of the Republic, but a citizen, too. He receives just 
as he did when President of the Chamber, dresses like an ordi- 
nary professional man, carefully avoiding the uniforms to which 
he would be entitled, both by precedent, for Louis Napoleon 
wore them as President, and by his legal position as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He drives out without any of the fanfare 
which always accompanied the Emperor, and even Marshal 
MacMahon ; avoids liveries for his servants, and keeps his own 
country-house in the Jura among old friends and kinsfolk on 
its usual footing, that of an English manor-house or grange of 
the second class. Outside Paris he is a squire, and nothing 
more. When he visits his home he travels like any other 
gentleman, without a special compartment in the train, and 





takes his ticket himself, buys his own newspaper, and seats 
himself wherever he finds room. He is even accused of waiting 
his turn for his own dividends, standing en queue for a long 
time, instead of sending a servant to perform that very dis- 
agreeable duty, and though the accusation is probably false, 
nobody finds it improbable or ridiculous. Old courtiers, however, 
shake their heads, and doubt if all that plainness does not diminish 
the dignity of his office, and visitors hungering for the cere- 
monials of a Court loudly aver that such a mode of life makes 
the Republic seem too drab-coloured, while more impartial 
observers believe it will diminish the popularity of the Presi- 
dency with the mass. The Standard of Tuesday, for example, 
though not attacking the President—rather, in fact, defending 
him, as a man entirely without affectation—lays it down as a 
proposition that the majority of men like to see great expense 
and show, and visible proof of wealth in high places; next to 
spending money, it says, people like to see it spent. The popu- 
lace revel, it says, “in the mere apparatus and demonstration of 
opulence,” and may end by despising and disliking M. Grévy for 
his frugality and modesty. 

The Staxdard’s opinion is one which is almost universal in 
England, so general, that it has a distinct effect upon the 
social habits of candidates for power, and has been repeatedly 
produced jp the House of Commons—once, for example, by 
Lord John Russell,—as a final argument for large salaries, and 
yet it may be doubted if it rests upon any solid foundation 
whatever. It is an opinion based on an upper-class idea of what 
people would like, not upon evidence of what they do like. The 
mass of mankind no doubt enjoy show, and the mass of English- 
men appreciate extravagant expense; while the rich in all coun- 
tries probably slightly contemn those who are not rich, not 
so much from purse-pride or vulgarity, as from the usual 
feeling which those who possess any very useful faculty or 
power entertain for those without it. Men who are musical 
slightly despise those who are not, quick men fret under slow 
men, tall men look down on short men, and men with keen 
brains always forget that the stupid are, after all, as the Arab 
says, “ works of God.” Money is power, and the rich enjoy it, 
as, strange to say, the long-sighted enjoy their superiority over 
their friends with deficient length of vision. But neither the 
rich nor the people who like expense are the community. We 
should admit that the rich liked a chief of the State to be rich, 
just as the cultivated would prefer him to be cultivated, but we 
doubt if that is the feeling of the body of any people. On the 
contrary, we question if they do not prefer him not to be 
divided too far from them by wealth ; if a sense that he has, as 
they say, a fellow-feeling with them is not a source of far deeper 
popularity. The poor—and the body of all populations are 
poor in their own eyes—exaggerate the separating influence of 
wealth, and even when they are not envious of the things it 
will buy, believe in its hardening effect upon the sympathies. 
So strongly is this impulse felt in the United States, that 
wealth is held to be a drawback in a candidate for the Presi- 
dency by acute wire-pullers, and that Lincoln, then a lawyer, 
was described everywhere by his friends, during his election, as 
a rail-splitter, his former occupation being rightly regarded as 
much more likely to attract. And when he had become such 
a favourite of the people that a third term of the Presidency 
seemed for him a possibility, stories of his rough sim- 
plicity of manners were as popular as stories showing 
his readiness in repartee. No anecdote did him more good 
than that of his stepping in on an old friend uninvited one 
day, and explaining, “ With Mrs. Lincoln away, I’m kinder 
browsin’.” Old “Tippecanoe,” General Harrison, was elected 
because of his roughness; and Horace Greeley’s best hope lay 
in the farmer-like simplicity of his home-life, which his 
admirers were never tired of describing. It may be said that 
this feeling was specially American, and peculiar to a rural 
democracy ; but France, in the last resort, is governed by a 
rural democracy, too; and in England, where every one has 
power except the rural democracy, the charm of simplicity is 
just as powerfully felt. George ILI. beat the Whig oligarchs, 
with all their splendour, as “ Farmer George,” who ate mutton 
and turnips for dinner; and Pitt, who never had a penny, 
had far more of the confidence of the people than any Duke. 
George IV., most expensive of mankind, was loathed. Nor is 
there the slightest evidence that the public taste has changed 
since George III. The two public men of our day with most 
influence over the people—Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beacons- 
field—are both comparatively poor men, leading simple lives, 
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and utterly careless of that “visible opulence” which is sup- 
posed so greatly to impress the multitude. The Queen 
keeps less state than half her nobles, and what little she does 
keep is not visible, and she is reverenced, by comparison 
with her Hanoverian predecessors, to adoration. In France, 
neither M. Grévy’s nor M. Gambetta’s plainness of life has 
in the least checked his rise; nor did the body of the people 
cure one straw whether M. Thiers was or was not a rich man. 
In Switzerland, as the Standard itself confesses, opinion for 
centuries has enforced simplicity of life,—and Swiss opinion is 
the opinion to which France always tends. In Germany, 
cureers have been so confined to Sovereigns and the well-born 
that it is difficult to form a judgment, but the marked economy 
and even meanness of the Hohenzollern dynasty have never 
diminished loyalty, and nowhere are officials so poor, or so 
deeply respected. Among the splendour-loving Hungarians, 
the most successful of leaders, Deak, lived on a second-floor 
flat; and in Italy, Garibaldi lives the life of a little farmer, and 
is so worshipped that his every movement makes the throne rock. 
We see no evidence whatever that popularity depends in any de- 
gree upon either expense or magnificence, or that the people have 
any such liking, as the Standard believes, for the mere “ demon- 
stration and apparatus of opulence ;” or that “ spending is the 
one thing that makes a man not only powerful, but interesting.” 
The people like to see the result of spending, no doubt, as they 
like to see any other show, but they no more credit the spend- 
ing to the spender than they credit a good play to the lessee of 
atheatre. “Sustained stateliness” of life, as Mr. Disraeli 
describes it, attracts, no doubt, a small society, in the eyes of 
which it forms an ideal, and which thinks its own rank enhanced 
by the display of men who belong to it, but sustained wealth 
has little attraction for the body of the commonalty. The very 
rich on the Continent rarely or never come to the top, and in 
this country, though the Duke of Westminster would make a 
very fair English President, how many votes would he get ? 

Nor is it wonderful that it should be so. The body of a 
people, be it never so liable to be impressed by opulence and 
magnificence and display, very rarely has an opportunity of 
seeing such things, and when it has, feels more of a vulgar awe 
of their possessor than of the sympathy which elicits political 
support. It admires liveries, without at all liking or reverencing 
footmen. The mere report of splendour does not attract half 
as much as the report of great deeds, or great qualities, or 
great intentions. On the contrary, with an exception in 
favour of the grand entertainment of foreign visitors, it 
dismays,—severs the people from the man who so exults 
in it. The body of the people, conscious always of 
pressing cares, timid always as to the extent those cares will 
reach, and unable to divest itself of the notion that the rulers 
of the State could diminish those cares if they would, long for 
evidence that their chiefs are of their own flesh and blood, are 
so far like themselves in condition, and circumstances, and fate, 
that they can at all events feel for them and with them in 
matters of common concern. They do not detest splendour, if 
they discover other recommendations, but they do not care for 
it alone. It is usual to say Napoleon’s personal wastefulness 
was part of his power, but where is the evidence of the asser- 
tion? The people did not mind it, but they would have sup- 
ported him just as readily had he been simple, and always told 
stories both of him and his uncle as if they had been. It is not of 
Napoleon the Emperor in his robes that the Bonapartist peasant 
thinks, but of Napoleon in his grey riding-coat, the “Little Cor- 
poral,” who took the tricolour round the world. Eastern men do 
not reverence Haroun-al-Rascheed half as much as Omar, and 
Western men do not worship Queen Victoria opening Parlia- 
ment, but her Majesty as an elderly woman of the simplest 
aspect, in a widow’s cap. Humanity is base enough, in all con- 
science, as witness the honours paid to Lord Beaconsfield, but 
it does not care much about “the mere apparatus and demon- 
stration of opulence.” It is very often wrong about an author's 
or an orator’s merit, but it does not care more for him because 
he is possessed of superfluous cash. 





SOME PORTRAITS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


_ tourists in London at this season, we would sug- 
gest an hour or two with the portraits that have been 
rescued from the oubliette of the British Museum, and 
transferred to the walls of the National Portrait Gallery 
at South Kensington. The visitor to the National Portrait 





Gallery should bear in mind that he must enter the building on 
the Horticultural-Gardens’ side of the bewildering region whose 
ins and outs no one ever pretends to understand. Then, 
if he bears up bravely against the depressing influence of the 
dreary passage, and the bored-to-death policeman, who evidently 
wonders why on earth anybody should come there who is free 
to remain away; and especially if he does not even glance 
towards a fearsome place to the left, where damp canoes hang 
from mouldy rafters above an ill-smelling earthen floor, with a 
risky platform at the side, whence mournful visitors may con- 
template the spectacle, and summon up ghosts of Canadian 
boatmen, if so disposed,—he may put in some of his tourist time 
under tolerably pleasant circumstances. He will be struck, on 
entering the new gallery with the monstrous ugliness and in- 
convenience of a number of huge benches with high backs, like the 
“settles ” of two centuries ago, which by their staring-yellow 
colour clash hideously with the mellow-tinted pictures on the 
walls; but on the whole, he will be glad that he has come there, 
and that is more than most sight-seers can say of most sight- 
seeing. 

It is like reading a history of England with copious illus- 
trations, to make the tour of those well preserved, handsomely 
framed portraits, which have resumed their proper functions, 
after a long seclusion in the British Museum, where, as though 
the first intention of that institution were the careful con- 
cealment of its contents from human ken, they hung above 
the huge, tall cases of “specimens” in the upper Zoological 
Gallery, and were consequently about as accessible as the Mikado 
used to be. The new portraits belong to several different 
eras in English history, and their subjects are very various in 
importance; as one looks into the faces, many visions 
pass before one’s imagination, and they are for the most part of 
a tragic kind. Occupying a portion of one wall, there is a 
very suggestive group of portraits. What passion, and crime, 
murder, cruelty, baseness, and misery, mixed up with the splen- 
dour of royalty and the romance of history, the pictured faces, 
mostly smiling and looking their best, amid jewels and rich 
attire, bring to one’s remembrance. The first in chrono- 
logical order is that of “the Lady Margaret,’ mother of 
King Henry VII.—it was said he inherited his avarice 
from the “careful”? Countess—and among the other faces 
are those of her grandson, Henry VIII., and her great- 
granddaughter, Queen Elizabeth, the latter represented by 
two staring, sharp-nosed portraits, with hideous red wigs. 
Very prim and prayerful stands the Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, with dark brown, knowing eyes. One wonders what, 
supposing the dwellers in the next world know anything of the 
doings of this, she came to think of the development of the 
results of her son’s victory at Bosworth Field,—from that grand 
stroke of policy, the marriage with the Lady Elizabeth, which 
combined the rival Roses, to the end of the violent and 
blood-loving Tudor line, by the death of the two childless 
heart-broken Queens, Mary and Elizabeth. Hard by, very 
bland, smiling, plump, and comfortable, is Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law to King Henry VIII.,—a dis- 
tinction for which his kinsfolk paid so dearly. He is re- 
presented as an elderly man, and looks happy, with a little 
nosegay of pinks and pansies in his hand. Are his thoughts 
of the grand wedding-day, when Mary Tudor, Queen-Dowager 
of France (who had changed King Louis’s breakfast-hour from 
eight a.m. to noon, but otherwise treated the old man well) gaily 
gave her emancipated hand to her English lover, and he 
adopted the famous motto :— 

“Cloth of gold, do not despise, 

Though thou be matcht with cloth of frieze. 

Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 

Though thou be matcht with cloth of gold ?” 
At sight of this portrait, a ghost!y procession flits before us, 
and the foremost shade is the learned and gentle “ Epiphany 
Queen,” Lady Jane Grey. Here, too, we find Bacon, a heavier 
and coarser man than he is represented in the bronze statue 
which appropriately presides over the vestibule downstairs ; 
Burghley, in so stiff a ruff that it cannot have been that 
one he wore on the occasion of his celebrated nod, for it 
holds his head immovable; and Cranmer, with the face we 
know among Lodge’s Portraits. Of course, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, is here; hers is a “ White Queen” portrait; she wears 
her weeds for Francois II., the dress to which Brantéme 
alludes in the lines,— 


** L’on void, sous blanc-atour 
En grand deuil et tristesse.” 
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"The face is hard, with brown eyes, and looks forty ; it has no 


likeness to either of the two other portraits of Queen Mary, | 


to be found side by side in the lower gallery, and 
one of which is exquisitely sweet and lovely, with beam- 
ing dark grey-blue eyes. The second—it was painted while 
she was imprisoned at Sheffield—is, like the new one, hard and 
handsome, and the dress is singularly rich and beautiful. In 
this lower gallery there is a dreadful portrait of the Countess of 
Lennox, Darnley’s mother. It is like Dickens’s Arthur Gride, 
and has the peculiarly convincing look of a good like- 
ness. It is suggestive—if a portrait can suggest—of the 
doom of crime and woe and violent death which pur- 
sued the Stuarts in the illegitimate as well as the lawful 
line, from the great-grandfather of James I., to Monmouth 
and to Derwentwater. The Countess’ grandson, King James, 
is here, among the new portraits, as a young boy, as middle- 
aged, and also as an old man. In the second portrait he 
looks like a red clown, in the third he looks like a keen, 
intelligent gentleman. We may glance from the first of 
these pictures to the portrait of the pedagogue, Buchanan, 
with a cold, harsh face. All the Stuarts resemble one 
another; the Duke of Monmouth is the handsomest 
of them; he is strikingly like Henrietta Maria, his grand- 
mother. From a coppery, lurid William IIL, peevish and 
sickly, we glance across at the “Old Chevalier,” with 
his sons. The disinherited Prince is a stalwart gentleman in 
this picture, very like his mother, Mary of Modena, and with a 
look of his uncle Charles IT. also; the two bright boys are perfect 
images of their own mother. It is hard to realise that the 
limpid-eyed, fair-skinned, light-limbed youth on Prince James's 
right can ever have become “ the Young Chevalier” of history 
and of Sir Horace Mann’s “ Letters.” Here, however, is a tell- 
tale portrait of him, as an old man,—it is that of a blear-eyed 
sot; and near it hangs the picture of his wife, a stolid, broad- 
faced, vulgar woman, as little like the ideal wife of a 
prince, as she is like the ideal mistress of a poet. Here, 
too, is another family group, not without its suggestiveness, 
—James II., looking sea-sick; Anne Hyde, a vulgar like- 
ness of her daughter and namesake, with a comfortable, inn- 
keeping air; the buxom Princess of Denmark herself, and, 
holding by her gown, the poor little prince whom she beat with 
a cane to counteract water-on-the-brain, and make him lively ; 
lastly, “ Est-il possible ?” her Highness’s husband, by whose 
dull good-looks one is surprised. Had anybody ever any 
notion that George of Denmark was a handsome dolt ? Opposite, 
is Katharine of Braganza, by no means the worst off among 
queens-consort, a cheery, beady-eyed person, with a loop of 
hair on her forehead, and the loveliest lace; and the Electress 
Sophia—also an ancestress, with somewhat direful results— 
slim and graceful, with beautiful, shy eyes. On the oppo- 
site wall hangs the portrait of her grand-child, Dorothea, 
the only daughter of King George I., and his unhappy wife, 
Sophia of Zell, who languished away her life in cruel imprison- 
ment. Dorothea has a fine face, but a mournful one, as becomes 
a woman who was not only the daughter of George I. of 
England, but also wife to that “dumb poet,” with a taste 
for torture, King Frederick William I. of Prussia, and 
mother to Frederick the Great, a perhaps not altogether 
heroic personage in private life. If ever a woman looked, 
on canvas, tired of her life, and almost frightened out of it, 
that woman is the Princess Dorothea. One almost wonders 
that she dared to look like that, and that the portrait-painter 
dared to be so honest. Here is a dreadful picture of George IL., 
in his disreputable old age, a goggle-eyed, pendulous-lipped, 
“little Sultan,” contrasting strangely with a portrait of his 
wife, Caroline of Anspach, in her bloom ; a handsome, bold, red- 
and-white young woman, with a fine carriage, and a hot temper 
showing in every feature; just the woman to hate such per- 
sons as her son and his wife, ardently. Here are, William, 
Duke of Cumberland, “the Butcher,” looking the part; 
the Princes George and Henry, of Wales, good-looking, 
stupid boys; and a host of notable personages, of a time at 
which the gross and conscienceless sensuality of the period 
of George II., which is so marked a characteristic of the faces 
of that day, gives place to something better and higher. For 
the refined in expression one must look farther back,—to the 
face of Vanderbank’s Sir Isaac Newton, in which there is great 
depth and placidity; to the face of Kneller’s Lady Russell, 
full of thought, sense, and sorrow ; to the face of Wissing’s Mary 
of Modena, that which bent over the royal child one eventful 


night, in the shadow of the doorway at Lambeth Palace. The 
| older grace, too, is seen in “la belle Hamilton,” as the 
famous beauty caresses a real lamb (people had not come to 
carrying about toy ones in her time, and life in general was not 
so much made up of sham and tinsel); in the Countess of Pem- 
| broke (just above her portrait hangs Ben Jonson's), in Algernon 
| Sidney; in Harrington, the Republican, author of “ Oceana,” 
who was with King Charles on the scaffold; in Bishop Juxon, 
who saw the father’s head struck off, and lived to place the 
crown upon the head of the son; and in many others of the 
| more romantic time. 
What interest there is in the miscellaneous portraits also! 
| One may wander among them, unhampered by chronology, taking 
| them at random, and find history in them all,—the history of 
| war, of seamanship, of statesmanship, of law, of letters. Lord 
Anson, with a prim face and a stiff back; Lord Chesterfield, 
grown very old; the clever Lady Temple; Lord North, with a 
head like one of the Abbé Domenech’s Indians, in whom we 
used not to believe; Sir Robert Walpole, contemplating a like- 
ness of himself on the painter’s easel with artless pleasure; a 
stony Lord Lyttelton, busy with the “ Dialogues of the Dead ;” 
Hogarth, at sixty-one, jolliest of dogs; the first Duke of Chandos, 
in an absurd costume, partly fur cloak, but more bare legs; 
an impossible Shelley ; a Keats with starry eyes, as though 
“the shadow of our night” had never darkened them; Pope, 
with wonderfully brilliant eyes also, but of quite another order 
of shining, and with curious pleats about his cheeks. Here 
are Reynolds’s Pulteney, Earl of Bath; the first Earl 
Camden, who looks like a cleanly, good-natured head-nurse ; 
John, Lord Hervey, very “ white-curd”’-like, indeed ; Jonathan 
Swift, with a fine, open, steady face, as little like incipient mad- 
ness as can be imagined; Lord Mansfield, in the library which 
was, afterwards sacked by the “Gordon” rioters. And when we 
have seen all these, they are but a few of the pictures of men and 
women, dead, yet speaking from the walls of the National 
Picture Gallery. 











IN COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

OUNG ITALY, especially of late, has been breaking the 
hearts of all who are in love with the poetry of associations. 
Besides the inherent beauty in the old work which is being 
destroyed every year, there vanishes with such destructions the 
added poetry which each year, and each season of each year, has 
stamped on the stone or marble surface, the harmony and tone 
that age, Nature working upon Art, alone can give. Young 
Italy ruthlessly carts away the houses from the Ponte-alle- 
Grazie in Florence, she destroys romantic fountains in Rome, 
and to say nothing of the wholesale sacrilege committed by 
restoration and destruction in Venice, Torcello, and Murano, she 
climbs with youthful, brutal energy up into the quiet Cadore 
mountains, and ruins, for the poet or the artist, the aspect of the 
spot where Titian was born, rooting up, we are told, the old foun- 
tain standing on the little green plateau by the side of his birth- 
place, against the background of dolomite heights, the foun- 
tain round which Titian must have played as a little child, 
which he must have watched from the old kitchen-window, as 
the cattle came in herds, morning and evening, to drink from 
its stone lip. Young Italy saw nothing worth preserving in 
such an association, but unhappily was not inactive in her 
obtuseness. She wished to erect something accordant with her 
own taste, in a spot of world-wide interest (a spot whose chief 
interest lies in the thought of what it looked like four cen- 
turies ago), and the result of Young Italy’s efforts is, in place of 
the old fountain, a modern one in the taste of the age, spotting 
with its crude newness the mellowed tone of the scene, and vul- 
garising with a suggestion of sight-seeing a most beautiful and 
romantic landscape. England cannot boast of much more refine- 
ment in such matters. Each year brings about, notwithstanding 
the Anti-Restoration Society, some fresh destruction, which de- 
presses with a sense of cruelty, and disheartens all hopes for 
better things in the future. To say nothing of graver and 
more important destructions, why could not the inoffensive 
little fountain in the Temple Gardens be left to tell its little 
story of a past; or the funny old vestry in Kensington, 
guarded by quaint figures—two pretty bits of colour in the old 
street—be left us, to make a link with the old palace behind ? 
The same answer is always given,—utility must not be sacrificed 
to unpractical fancies. As if there was no practical use in that 
feeling of love of early associations and reverence for the past, 
for the beauty that age, and age alone, can add to any monu- 
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ment, to any human thought worked out in art! letting alone the 
unsatisfactory answer which must be given to this question,—If 
we pull down, can we build up again as well? In these days 
of machinery, the art we have alive in us has all retired into 
picture-making and statue-making. No longer in every-day 
buildings or street ornamentation can we find an idea spon- 
taneous and original, framed by the artistic faculty which was 
second nature in former times, and put into shape by the hand 
of workers also imbued by such an instinctive faculty. There 
is no denying the fact that we are yearly thoughtlessly destroying 
what, in the nature of things, we cannot recover in any form. 
The world has moved away from the conditions which allowed 
of the construction of these things, and we ought to realise the 
impossibility of repeating them. But there is one spot in 
Europe which the most melancholy of the anti-restorers should 
flock to and take comfort in,—where not only no destruction is 
going on, but at present construction in honour of the past. The 
Cologne Cathedral is to be finished next year. The sound of the 
hammers and tools that began its foundation six hundred years 
ago is to cease, they say, in August, 1880, leaving complete this 
greatest poem in stone the world possesses. Perhaps it is from 
a spirit of pride more than from religious devotion, that the 
Germans have for so many years been spending large sums of 
money on the finishing of this great work; certainly the feeling 
of the Cologne Cathedral is not repeated in any modern work 
in the town or country over which it soars high into the air, 
dwarfing all other buildings for many miles around it. Still, 
whatever may be the impulse, there is in the undertaking a 
spirit of reverence for an idea, and the acknowledgment of the 
greatness of the idea. The plan has not been changed. No 
modern German has dared to try and improve the conception 
which, six hundred years ago, a now nameless enthusiast—a 
giant architect—imagined and drew down. The greatest ideas 
attack so many sides of human sympathy, that it is seldom but 
one side is found, sooner or later, to respond to the greatest 
efforts of genius; and in whatever spirit it is completed, 
however different are the religious feelings of the workmen 
who began on the foundations in 1248 and those who are finish- 
ing the pinnacles in 1879, once finished, the plan worked out, it 
exists for all the world,—a standard of imaginative grasp, 
courageous enthusiasm, and yearning devotion to a higher being, 
the loftiest shrine of Gothic feeling in the world. Let us be 
grateful to the Germans that they have not only connected the 
two detached pieces of building, two colossal fragments inter- 
cepted by masses of old houses—the condition the Cathedral was 
in when the century began—but that they have completed the 
plan faithfully to the original conception. 

As you mount the hilly street from your hotel, and confront the 
huge pile and feel the influence of its extraordinary beauty, this 
idea of an unknown poet whose work breathes up into spaces of 
blue sky and masses of white, luminous cloud, leaving the roofs 
of houses at its base, dwarfing the town around it, a romantic, 
almost mythical interest seems to attach one to it. How 
strange to hear the sound of the hammers as you pass the sheds 
clustered round the base, and listen to the ring of the tools echo- 
ing far away above in those labyrinths of scaffolding that still en- 
close the airy heights of the spires; how strange to think those 
hand-workers are still constructing the idea of a master who had 
but one human life six hundred years ago! What thousands of 
hands, used for how many years on the conception of one brain ! 
Is that one brain conscious that its work is so nearly completed, 
that the plan it conceived has taken form and size, and that it 
has risen far up into the air, the greatest poem in stone the 
world has ever seen? Is this an infant effort of a brain 
and heart which for six hundred years since has been 
developing fresh powers in another world? The whole 
building gives the feeling of rising and lifting itself up 
away from the town; from its tourist life of comfortable, 
crowded hotels, from its commercial life of busy traffic and 
screeching trains and steamers, from the echo of the life 
of modern Paris, the ideal of the bourgeoisie of Europe, the 
materialist life of pleasure, show, and comfort,—this Gothic 
shrine would seem to spring up away from allthis. The flying 
buttresses alone in the design, like arms outstretched around it, 
holding on to pinnacled staves, seem to fix it down. The rich- 
ness, the intricacy, the elaboration, these are all beautiful and 
admirable, but they are but details in the service of that feeling 
of upward yearning and longing, the pure poetry of Gothic art. 
As the height of the Dom rises above the dwelling-houses 
around it, so the elevation of that feeling of devotion must have 





risen above material interests in the soul of the inventor of this 
great poem. Where, in our modern life, is the fervour, so 
secure in its aim, so settled in its faith, so enthusiastic in its 
force? This is the genius of the old masters. We have art- 
genius enough, but art not elevated by some faith enthusiastically 
believed in has never and will never create works such as this,. 
unquestionably great, which impresses, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, every human soul coming under its influence. 

Leaving the sunlight on the Platz outside, and passing 
through the small swing-door, you find yourself in cool spaces 
of shadowed height. The Gothic feeling is even more impres- 
sively, because more simply, expressed here, than in the richer, 
more elaborate building outside, the casement of the shrine.. 
Inside, the sense of being drawn higher and higher is even 
greater. The eye unconsciously rises, as the pillars seem to be 
attenuated and stretch away above the sight. The roof is no- 
where, the eye seldom reaches it. There is a general sense of over- 
shadowing, but it is far above; the sense of springing upwards 
has no limit. The completeness of Greek perfection, the 
self-contained power which produces perfect harmony, is not 
here, nor the ornamented art of the Renaissance ; but a spirit, a 
soul, has built itself into pillars which soar with almost an 
exaggeration of height; the courage for such a successful 
exaggeration of proportion means a strength outside and beyond 
human reason. To realise in stone such a yearning upwards of the 
spirit means more than genius for art, though this is present in 
its highest constructive power; it means the genius of religious 
devotion, inspiration. It is the purity and directness of aim 
in this art which separates it, and elevates it above all more 
recent art of the kind; the spirit of it makes even that of Albert 
Diirer’s magnificent windows modern, fantastic, and worldly. 
The saints in these are mixed up with heraldry, the Maria with 
rings and potentates, the materials of the robes of the devotional 
are patterned over with richest designs, the colours are gorgeous, 
they are triumphs of art; but sit down on one of the seats below 
them, and turn towards the vistas of pillars, and you feel how 
much more elevated and simpler is the feeling of the earlier 
work, in those cross avenues of stony stems flecked with 
coloured sunlight, and pierced with the jewels of old glass, like 
the points of light that dazzle through thick foliage from the 
setting sun. This older glass, two hundred years more ancient 
than that of Albert Diirer, has in it no design that can be dis- 
tinctly traced from below, but mysterious jets of solemn colour, 
through which the sun has pierced for five hundred years, 
dazzle round the loftiest pillars like crowns of jewels. 

Moving across the church, towards the old entrance, you 
come upon the huge stone image of St. Christopher, struggling 
through the floods, yearning, enthusiastic, happy, guided by 
the smiling child, seeing the further side, the goal where the- 
burden will be taken off and a truth unveiled. Here, again, 
is the purest spirit of the Gothic; also in the group of the 
Pieta, found under the houses which for centuries divided the 
tower from the chancel. The expression of the faces, roughly 
sculptured, in this group is gentle and dignified, the sorrow 
in them simple and grave, the devotion tender and pity- 
ing. The whole group, however, is smothered with large 
paper roses, a breath of the devotion of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Catholics. Sitting in view of the St. Christopher, we see 
also a little doll, very old, and decked with queenly robes and 
numberless gold and jewelled trinkets. Seven candles are 
burning by her side, seven signs of faith in the Cologne 
Catholics that the Virgin will cure their sick children. If it is a 
leg that causes the illness, a little wax leg is bronght and hung 
beneath her shrine, on which she stands in a glass case; if an 
arm, a wax arm; if it is a general illness, a wax image of a 
whole baby. If the children recover, the Virgin is rewarded by 
having a brooch, or a ring, or a cross hung on to her. This, 
surely, can hardly be the practice of the Germans we meet at our 
table d’héte. These look so very unsuperstitious, so much too 
knowing, for any such faith as this. Probably such customs are 
chiefly kept up by the peasant class. But is this feeling less 
enlightened than the materialist view of life? Both assuredly 
fall far short of the elevation and the enlightenment of the 
spirit who, living in what is called the dark ages, created this 
marvel of architecture, this poem of Gothic feeling, the Cologne 
Cathedral. We leave it with a sense that humanity seems purer, 
higher, worthier for having counted among its creatures such a 
brain and sucha soul as the inventor of it- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_—>——— 
FIXITY OF TENURE IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EprToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sim,—I see that in last week’s Spectator you state that Mr. 
Errington proposes next Session to introduce a Bill enabling 
limited owners to give leases in perpetuity, “as Scotch land- 
owners already can.” You are mistaken in supposing that 
owners of Scotch entailed estates can give leases in perpetuity. 
Most Scotch entails prohibit leases for more than nineteen 
years. By the Acts 6 and 7 Will. IV., cap. 42, and 1 and 2 
Vic., cap. 70, this term is extended to twenty-one years for agri- 
cultural land and thirty-one years for minerals. By a former 
Act, 10 George IIL., cap. 51, the owner was allowed to give build- 
ing leases for ninety-nine years, and agricultural leases for thirty- 
one years. But the provisions of this Act as to agricultural 
leases only apply when the land is unenclosed at the time the 
lease is given. The heir in possession may also, under 11 and 
12 Vic., cap. 36, give long leases, with the approbation of the 
Court of Session, provided the land leased does not exceed 
one-eighth in value of the estate. And in certain cases, the 
heir in possession may obtain authority from the sheriff to feu, 
—that is, give a perpetual lease of portions of his estate. But 
practically, this can only be done in the case of land available 
for building. The annual feu-duty must be at least three times 
higher than the agricultural rent. It is obvious that this con- 
dition interposes an effectual bar against giving perpetual leases 
for agricultural purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cortachy Castle, September 9th. AIRLIE. 





MR. SWINBURNE AND SHAKSPERE. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I did not last week state the full extent of the “ flat 
burglary ” that Mr. Swinburne has committed on Shakspere. 
There are three more plays of which he has tried to rob our 
dramatist, namely, the First Part of Henry IV., Cymbeline, and 
Coriolanus. 

Our newswoman here lets magazines for a penny a read. 
Thinking Mr. Swinburne’s article might be worth that honest 
coin, I paid it, read the performance, noted its main mistakes, 
and saw there were others. Out of that pennyworth I wrote 
my first letter. But as Mr. Swinburne’s article was really 
not worth twopence, I asked his publishers to give me a copy 
of it for nothing, which they kindly did. Then I found that 
Mr. Swinburne had “conveyed” the First Part of King Henry 
IV., Coriolanus, and Cymbeline from Shakspere, as well 
as the Tempest, King John, Richard III., Venus and Adonis, 
and Increce. This is what Mr. Swinburne calls genuine 
Shakspere criticism, as opposed to the “sham” stuff that he, 
in such choice billingsgate, denounces. If he will but write 
another like article or two, he will come to the result that 
Shakspere never wrote any plays or poems at all; and then, 
of course, we who believe he wrote a great many must be shams 
indeed, in what Mr. Swinburne is pleased to,call his mind, or 
his judgment. But to the proof of this further burglary of Mr. 
Swinburne’s. In answer to Edward III.’s demand for her love, 
the Countess of Salisbury opposes this proposal, that he should 
kill her husband and his wife, and the King then says,—* Thy 
opposition is beyond our law.” And on this use of “ opposi- 
tion,” Mr. Swinburne comments :—“ Yet another and a singular 
misuse of a word never so used or misused by Shakespeare” 
(p. 342, note). But the word is used in just this sense, of “ that 
which is set against, by way of combat or comparison,” in the 
First Part of King Henry IV., IL, iii., 15 :— 

“The purpose you undertake is dangerous, the Friends you have 
named uncertaine, the Time it selfe vnsorted, and your whole Plot too 
light, for the counterpoize of so great an opposition.’”’ (L. oppono, 
“to set against, oppose, by way of comparison.’’) 

And in Cymbeline, IV., i., 14, where Cloten is contrasting him- 
self with Posthumus :— 

“The Lines of my body are as well drawne as his; no lesse young, 

more strong, not beneath him in Fortunes, beyond him in the aduan- 
tage of the time, aboue him in Birth, alike conuersant in generall 
seruices, and more remarkeable in single oppositions ; yet this imper- 
seuerant Thing lones him in my despight.”’ 
For here the “single oppositions” is not the plural of the 
“single opposition,” or combat, of the First Part of King Henry 
IV., I., iii., 99, but of the “ opposition” of single qualities in 
Cloten and Posthumus, set against one another by way of 
comparison. 





Again, on the word “arrive” (reach), in Edward III. :— 
“ But I will, through a helly spout of blood, 
Arrive that Sestos where my Hero lies.’’ 
Mr. Swinburne comments,—“ Shakespeare, we may observe, 
does once, but once only, make use of the word ‘arrive’ in 
this obsolete active sense. ...... Julius Ceesar, Act i., sc. 2.” 
But “sham Shakespeareans ” know that the poet used it also 
in Coriolanus, IL, iii., 189 :— 
“ And now arriving 
A Place of Potencie, and sway o’ th’ State.’’ 
And in the Rape of Luerece, 1. 781 :— 
“Ere he arrive his weary noontide prick.” 
It is also in the Third Part of King Henry VI, V., iii., 8 (pro- 
bably not Shakspere’s) :— 
“ Those powers that the Queene 
Hath raysd in Gallia haue arriued our coast.’’ 
Argal, Shakspere did not write the First Part of King Henry 
IV., Cymbeline, Coriolanus, and the Rape of Luerece (as Mr, 
Swinburne proved last week). 

The German scholars whom Mr. Swinburne has treated with 
such unfairness will be as much amused at his elaborate 
attempt to teach his grandmother to suck eggs—for his article 
only comes to the conclusion that Delius, Von Friesen, (and many 
of us,) had long ago reached—as at his tumbles in the mud 
during this attempt. We “sham Shakespeareans” shall be 
content to have exposed the genuine ignorance of the man who 
has tried to turn Shakspere into a sham, and denied him some 
of his greatest plays and poems; and we shall go on quietly 
with our faithful work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W. F, J. Furnivatt. 


P.S.—Among the prior users of the Shaksperean word 
“variety” is the Shaksperean authority, John Florio, in his 
Englished “ Essayes of Lo: Michael de Montaigne,” A.D. 1603, 
—* Report followeth not all goodnesse, except difficulty and 
rarietie be ioyned thereunto.” (p. 57); edition 1634.) I need 
hardly say that a German scholar’s book has helped me to 
expose Mr. Swinburne’s “ shallow ignorance.” 





DR. BRENTANO’S STUDIES ON LABOUR. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Recovering from a long, serious illness, I have just read 
the article entitled “ Dr. Brentano’s Studies on Labour,” in the 
Spectator of August 16th. With regard to the first and more 
general part of the article, I have nothing to remark. It is 
true that this part, too, is not without inaccuracies, but they 
seem to me of little importance, and very excusable for a non- 
German writer. On the whole, the writer of the articles shows 
in that part a considerable, and with Englishmen very rare, 
acquaintance with German economic writings, in which I can 
only rejoice. It is not so where the writer speaks of my argu- 
ments against the wages-fund theory. Here I am obliged to 
say that the writer has not understood my reasoning, and that 
his exposition cannot give an idea of what I have said. Especially 
I must protest against having said that a rise in the price of 
things would compel consumers to give up the things which 
working-men do not produce, and not the things which they do. 

This would, indeed, be a very “singular statement.” But I 
cannot even imagine what has been the cause of the writer so 
misunderstanding me. Unfortunately, I am still too unwell to 
attempt giving myself here a short exposition of my reasoning, 
my physicians having forbidden me any serious labour upon a 
scientific subject for the next three months, and even this letter 
is probably against their advice. But I did not wish to leave 
an inaccurate statement of my views, in the first English paper 
which takes notice of them, so long uncontradicted; and I hope 
that you will allow me to explain my arguments in your paper, 
when I shall have completely recovered my health.—I am - 
Sir, &e., 


Breslau, September 4th. L. Brentano. 





REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article on the disregard to the members of their 
own profession shown by the Benchers of the Temple might 
have been made even stronger, for a set of chambers in the new 
buildings facing the Embankment has been offered to the Bar at 
a rent of £600 a year. Probably no barrister could afford or 
was disposed to pay so high a rent, and it has been let to a firm 
of solicitors. When it is remembered that the Benchers stand 
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in a position of trust towards the Bar, and that it is fatal to a 
barrister’s success for his business chambers to be separated from 
the Inns of Court, the hardship to the Bar of making their cham- 
bers so costly must be apparent to every one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A BaRRisTER. 





POETRY. 


> 
BARREN DAYS. 
Wart of these barren days, which bring no flowers 
To gladden with fair tints and odours sweet, 
No fruits, that with their virgin bloom entreat 
Kisses from rose-red lips, that in dim bowers 
Pout with a thirsty longing ? Summer showers 
Softly but vainly fall about my feet ; 
The air is languid with the summer heat, 
That warms in vain,—what of these barren hours ? 
I know not; I can wait, nor haste to know; 
The daily vision serves the daily need. 
It may be, some revealing hour shall show 
That while my sad, sick heart did inly bleed, 
Becanse no blossom came nor fruit did grow, 
An angel hand had sowed celestial seed. 
JamMEs Asncrort NOBLE. 





_ 
BOOKS. 
> — 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE GREEK QUESTION.* 
Turis is the third volume of Messrs. Bentley’s series of “ Diplo- 
matic Sketches.” In point of interest and information it is 
quite up to the mark of its two predecessors, while it possesses 
the superior advantage of dealing with what is, per excellence, 
the diplomatic question of the hour. It is an admirable hand- 
book of the Greek question, from its first emergence on the 
field of diplomatic history down to the present moment. The 
author writes with a strong Greek bias, and with some degree 
of prejudice against Russia and the Slav cause generally. But 
he states the facts fairly and gives abundant references to 
authorities, so that his readers have the means of correcting his 
inferences, if in any case they should think them unwarranted 
by the facts. The book is, moreover, very well written, and 
carries the reader easily along to the end. And vet there area 
few expressions and turns of thought which incline us to 
believe that the author, well as he writes English, is himself a 
foreigner. The following are instances—almost the only instances 
in the book—of what we mean, and they are, we think, decisive 
as to the foreign authorship of the book :—‘'The monstrous 
project of transposing the entire population of the Morea.” 
“ Without this timely help...... thousands would have again 
perished, and resistance [been] rendered impossible.” “ Steam 
factories of all descriptions have sprung up by the dozen, where 
their very suggestion was formerly considered an offence,’’ &e. 
An Englishman would have said, “ the very suggestion of them.” 
“Their very suggestion ” means “ the suggestion made by them.” 
“To whatever page of the Greek history we may turn,” is 
another expression which an Englishman would not have used. 
He would either have said “the history of Greece,” or “ Greek 
history.” We doubt also whether an Englishman would speak 
of the necessity of creating “ The expression is 
accurate und terse, but it would come more naturally to the 
tongue of a Frenchman, or of a foreigner to whom French and 
English were both familiar languages. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for a man to master any foreign tongue so completely as 
to escape all error when he commits himself to the task of 
writing a book in it. Mr. Gallenga is an instance to the con- 
trary, and perhaps Mr. Max Miiller also. 

But we do not regard the foreign (if foreign) authorship of 
the book as a flaw. On the contrary, it is a certificate of the 
writer’s impartiality as between political parties in England. 
Indeed, he carries his impartiality in that respect farther than 
we can follow him, as, for instance, in the following passage :— 

* Both [i.e., Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield |, there can be no 
doubt, have in view the same object ; both are steering in the same 
direction by different channels. Both, unquestionably animated by 
the purest patriotism, are striving to consolidate the interests and 
greatness of Great Britain at home and abroad ; one by Imperialism, 
the other by Liberalism; one by a centralisation of material power, 
the other by a diffusion of national freedom; one by a display of 


a viable Greece.” 
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majestic exclusivencss, the other by an acknowledgment of inter- 
national equality. In only one point they coincide, namely, ‘in the 
sentiment of empire innate in every Briton,’ as Mr. Gladstone calls 
it. And if Lord Beaconsfield intends insuring English prestige in the 
East by means of Turkey, we may be sure that Mr. Gladstone wishes 
exactly the same by means of the Greeks...... Lord Beacons- 
field’s Imperialism and Mr. Gladstone’s Liberalism both mean very 
much the same,—i.e., power not for themselves, but for the country. 
There is only a difference of temperament between them; and 
strange to say, the conquering element is represented by the cool and 
cold genius of Lord Beaconsfield, whilst the principle é6f international 
conciliation has in Mr. Gladstone a passionate and almost wild 
advocate.” 

That is an interesting comparison from, as we take it, a 
foreigner’s point of view, but it is one which both Liberals and 
Tories in England would hesitate to accept. There are few 
Tories, we fear, who would admit that Mr. Gladstone’s sole aim 
has always been “ power, not for himself, but for the country.” 
There are probably still fewer Liberals who would make a 
similar admission in favour of Lord Beaconsfield. As a matter 
of plain historical fact, no man of our generation has shown 
such scorn for the mere possession of barren Parliamentary 
power as Mr. Gladstone. He has proved on many occasions 
that ottice has no attraction at all for him, except in so far as 
office gives him an opportunity of carrying into effect such 
measures, or enforcing such policy, as he believes to be right 
and useful. To be the leader of a party whose main object 
was to please the constituencies and keep its majority in- 
tact would be to him intolerable, as would also be the sus- 
picion that he no longer possessed the confidence of the country. 
When he dissolved Parliament, in 1874, his Parliamentary 
majority was as large as that of Lord Beaconsfield at this 
moment. But the ebb of his Government’s popularity was 
marked by the by-elections, and in his impatience of being 
supposed to be a Minister on sufferance he suddenly appealed 
to the constituencies. In all this Mr. Gladstone’s character 
is the very antithesis of Lord Beaconsfield’s. We are far from 
saying or thinking that Lord Beaconsfield does not care for the 
true greatness and the real interests of England. On the con- 
trary, we have no doubt that he would like to make England 
great, prosperous, and happy. But what his whole career 
shows is that it is not the greatness of England that occupies 
the first place in his thoughts, but the greatness of Benjamin 
Disraeli. He wishes undoubtedly to go down to posterity as a 
Minister who has left England a grander and a happier 
country than he found it, and we do not doubt that he de- 
sires this for England’s own sake. But we seriously doubt 
whether he would desire it so much, apart from the 
glory reflected thereby on his own name and race. As 
Mr. Gladstone has been conspicuous among contemporary 
statesmen for his lofty contempt for office for its own sake, so 
Lord Beaconstield has clung more desperately to office than 
any English party leader of this century. In five different 
Parliaments he has attempted to lead the House of Commons 
and govern the country as a minister in a nvinority. And all 
through the Session of 1868 he persisted in retaining office, 
“by the favour of his Sovereign,” against overwhelming votes of 
want of confidenée, oft repeated. In brief, Mr. Gladstone forgets 
and loses himself in the cause which he advocates. With Lord 
Beaconstield, the cause he advocates is always subordinate to 
the triumph of his party,—that is, of himself. Nor can we 
agree with the author that “the conquering element is re- 
presented by the cool and cold genius of Lord Beaconsfield.’” 
We see very little indeed of “ the conquering element ” in Lord 
Beaconstfield’s diplomacy during the last three years. The one 
feature which is conspicuously lacking in it is sagacious bold- 
ness. It has mainly consisted of petty intrigue and blunder- 
ing trickery. It has shown a bold and bullying front towards 
Afghans and Zulus. It threatened Russia with three 
campaigns; and when the time of action came, it pocketed its 
bluster, and secretly signed away to Russia the pledges it had 
made to England and to Europe. 

The readers of this volume cannot help being struck with the 
consistency, on the whole, which runs through the policy and 
conduct of the Liberal and Tory parties on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. The former has, on the whole, supported the liberation 
and the just claims of the Christians under Turkish rule. The 
latter has, on the whole, opposed them. With the conspicuous 
exception of Mr. Canning, the Tories of half a century ago pur- 
sued against the Greeks, but more openly and honestly, the 
same unworthy and short-sighted policy which their successors 
have adopted against the Slavs. Then, as now, the Tory 
Government did its best to minimise and apologise for Turkish 
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atrocities. The following quotation, mutatis imutandis, would 
do very well as a criticism for more than one of Lord Beacons- 
field’s pro-Turkish speeches :— 

“Though 100,000 Greeks had been murdered at Chios ; though 
40,000 were sold at Smyrna for twelve million piastres, the Sultan 
taking one-third; though 7,000 were slaughtered in one day, of 
which 1,000, together with the Archbishop Platon, were hurled into 
the sea; though at Neamoni alone 200 monks were beheaded, and 
thousands of women and children murdered, after the most revolting 
excesses, Lord Londonderry, in reply to an interpellation of Mr. 
William Smith (1822), had the heart to call it ‘a misfortune which 
finds its cause in the cruelties committed on both sides,’ leaving to 
the Czar to remind the Porte that by such acts of blind fanaticism, 
‘elle se constitue en hostilité ouverte avec le monde chrétien,’ ” 
And so it was all through the negotiations in the affairs of 
Greece. The battle of Navarino was hailed in Russia with de- 
light, “as a proof of the solidarity of the three Powers (England, 
France, and Russia), and as the first step of a collective and 
forcible coercion of Turkey.” Frenchmen were convinced that 
towards the Porte, “la meillure politique est celle des canons.” 
But the Tories denounced the victory of Navarino as “a viola- 
tion of the law of nations,” and the Tory Government called it 
“an untoward event,” and lamented it “with profound grief.” 
The Duke of Wellington opposed the liberation of Samos, 
Crete, and Acarnania, because he feared that the maritime 
importance of Greece would be “injurious to the interests of 
Great Britain alone.” “The Cabinet of St. Petersburg pro- 
posed that Russia should occupy the Principalities simultane- 
ously with a naval demonstration by the Allies; that jointly 
some material assistance should be given to Greece,” and that 
the Powers should settle among themselves the future organisa- 
tion of the country. France supported the proposal, but the 
Tory Government in England opposed it, as it opposed, to the 
ruin of Turkey, a similar proposal on the part of Russia two 
years ago for the pacification of Bulgaria and Bosnia. Austria 
and England then, as now, joined together to support Turkish 
tyranny against Christian freedom, and a Greek kingdom was at 
last extorted from the Porte by the sword of Russias but cramped 
by the jealousy of England and Austria within such unreasonable 
frontiers, that the Greek question is still unsettled, and, by a just 
nemesis, is still a thorn in the side of a Tory Ministry. But 
the Tory Ministry of that day was at least free from the disgrace 
of having bartered the freedom of enslaved Greece, and falsified 
their own pledges, in return for a material bribe. Lord Beacons- 
field found it necessary to have some showy set-off wherewith to 
pacify the Jingoes, when they discovered the humiliating sur- 
render of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum; and the 
freedom of Thessaly and Epirus, and probably of Crete as well, 
was sold to the Sultan for the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
This much is admitted, as the author reminds us, even by that 
ardent admirer of Lord Beaconsfield, the well informed corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Berlin Congress. (See p. 212.) 
It has been a singular misfortune to Greece, that in nearly 
every crisis of her history during the last half-century a Tory 
Government has been in office in England; just as it has been 
fortunate for Italy that, when her opportunity came, Lord 
Beaconsfield was the leader of a party out of office, and in a 
minority. 





HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE.* 
“TRAVELLING in France without hotels or guide-books ” might, 
Mrs. Edwards tells us, be, with very little exaggeration, chosen as 
the title to her latest book, which, were it not for the extraordinary 
prejudices of the writer, would have proved an exceedingly 
pleasant volume. It is in fact the account of a succession of 
visits to one agreeable family after another in a part of France 
little visited by the tourist. The valley of the Marne, Mont- 
béliard, Besancon, Lons-le Saunier, the Jura highlands, Cham- 
pagnole, Morez, and St. Claude, all offered to the traveller much 
that was unique and interesting, and all were visited under 
charming auspices. But when the author proceeds to attribute 
everything that is good to the influence of Protestantism, and to 
ascribe to the professors of the Catholic religion generally, not 
merely deficiencies in culture and education, but the worst of 
motives and even decided immorality, she allows bigotry to run riot 
in a fashion which cannot but be distasteful to the unprejudiced 
mind, while occasionally it places the writer in a comical pre- 
dicament. Weare almost inclined to pity her, for instance, when, 
cooped up for hours in a diligence, a prey to “ cold, heat, cramp, 
and dejection,” she is reduced to accept alleviation in the shape 
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of a pear and a peach from her travelling companion, one of 
those nuns whom she has elsewhere described as “ wretched 
women, who shut themselves up to mortify the flesh, and prac- 
tise all kinds of puerilities for the glory of the Church ;” and we 
think, too, that her conscience must have pricked her some- 
what unpleasantly while receiving the generous hospitality of 
Catholics in Franche Comté, hospitalities which she repays by 
a most gross travestie of the state of society in that part of 
France, not fearing to say, in so many words, “ Protestantism 
means cleanliness, education, and domestic morality, and 
Catholicism the reverse.” The worst of this style of writing is 
the injury which it inflicts upon the author's own credibility. 
The incorrectness is so evident, that it makes one ask whether, 
since the black tints are laid on so heavily, those of roseate hue 
may not, perchance, be similarly exaggerate’. But even should 
this be the case, there are in Mrs. Edwards's volume a great 
many pleasing pictures which deserve to be studied ; and in the 
first place, we will indicate that of the delicious valley of the 
Marne, with its “ quiet little rivers and canals winding in be- 
tween lofty lines of poplars, undulating pastures, and amber 
cornfields, picturesque villages, crowned by a church spire here 
and there, wide sweeps of highly cultivate land, interspersed 
with rich woods, vineyards, orchards, and gardens,” and the 
general bien-étre of the population. It is not perhaps, however, 
surprising to find, as a resuit of all this comfort and of a much 
vaunted education, which causes newspapers to be read by the 
poorest, that church-going has become out of date. The manu- 
facturers of Brie cheese, says the author, “ amuse themselves on 
Sundays by taking walks with their children, the paterfamilias 
bathes in the river, the ladies put on their gala dresses and pay 
visits, but they omit their devotions.” Then we come upon &@ 
description of the French servant, who exchanges a word and a 
smile with every member of the householl,—never dreaming that 
it should be otherwise,—which affords a pleasant contrast with 
the English domestic, and his, in most instances, artificial and 
extremely unsatisfactory relations with his employer. This 
valley of the Marne is essentially a fruit-growing dis- 
trict, one unequalled throughout France for its productive- 
ness and luxuriance. It is not, however, exactly the 
place for the ordinary tourist, as locomotion is not very easy, 
carriages are often not to be had, and the only way to see it to 
advantage is to halt in some central spot, and to make pedestrian 
excursions in the neighbourhood. He is warned, however, that 
when he leaves the beaten tracks, a wayside inn is all the accom- 
modation he must expect, and he must be thankful for a lift in a 
miller’s or baker’s cart. Noisiel, the “chocolate city” of M. 
Menier, is the especial sight of the Marne valley, and one well 
worthy of being visited. Placed amid orchards and gardens, it 
seems to be indeed a little paradise, so perfectly is everything 
connected with it organised, and so fortunate are its inhabitants. 
Not only are they possessed of charming little homes, for which 
they pay a very moderate rent, but every necessary of life is 
brought within convenient reach, while the intellectual needs of 
the elder people and the educational wants of the children are 
equally provided for. It seems, however. to give the writer 
peculiar satisfaction to find the churches in this district almost 
empty ; so different, she remarks, from those of Brittany, where, 
“whether at mass or vespers, hardly standing-room is to be 
eee the good folks of Seine-et-Marne being evid- 
ently inclined to materialism.” But what matter? At 
Coulommiers, as elsewhere, “ every one is rich, independent, and 
happy.” Surely it would be most unreasonable to require 
more. 

We certainly, however, might with advantage take a leaf out of 
our French neighbours’ book, especially as to domestic economy. 
In Eastern France, it seems to be the custom for those only who 
are rich, or at all events, exceedingly well off, to keep servants. 
People who with us would have a maid-of-all-work are content 
with a charwoman, who comes in for a couple of hours, doing the 
marketing and all the lighter household duties themselves; and this 
by no means to the exclusion of intellectual occupations, which the 
young girls are taught to carry on conjointly with instruction in 
the various departments of housewifery, so that they may 
thoroughly understand their duties when they come to be wives 
and mothers. ‘The hours of labour, however, for the artisan 
class seem to be terribly long, twelve to fourteen hours in a 
clock-factory being not at all unusual, even for women and 
children. Mrs. Edwards seems to have been immensely struck 
by the amount of work done by the niiddle and lower classes in 
France, as compared with that of English people of the same 
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grade. The wives and daughters of the French tenant-farmers 
are as laborious and thrifty as those of the peasants; and every- 
thing seems to be made the most of, although the author con- 
fesses that in every way habits of life are beeoming modified by 
the rise of a commercial aristocracy, and that even in remote 
country parts simplicity is to some extent disappearing. 

The glorious scenery of the Jura can still, it appears, be 
enjoyed without fear of encountering a horde of tourists, 
travelling in that region not being as yet sufficiently 
easy and pleasant to have become the fashion. Con- 
sequently, one may go through the smiling wine country 
of Arbois, look at the faiencerie of Nans, dive into the mountain 
gorges between Champagnole and St. Claude, contemplate the 
grand panoramas from the mountain-tops, and visit the curious 
and interesting centres of industry in different parts of this re- 
mote region, without much fear of encountering a compatriot 
armed with a “ Murray,” and with certain immunity from the pre- 
sence of the “ personally conducted.” Moreover, it’ would seem 
that at the wayside inns you can obtain plenty of excellent and 
well-cooked food, for which the host and hostess scarcely like to 
receive anything in payment ; “ they talk to you as an old friend 
during your stay, and, at your departure, are ready to embrace 
you out of pure cordiality.”” The Gruyére cheese is made near 
Morez, in chalets perched on the crest of a ravine and nestling 
in the heart of a valley,—chalets which in the winter-time are 
covered with a mantle of snow, but which during five months of 
the year are swarming with industrious workers. Morez itself is 
an ugly town, full of factories, but its situation in the gorge of 
the Bienne, surrounded by mountains clothed in brightest ver- 
dure, is very beautiful. Here it is that enormous quantities of 
spectacles and clocks are made, as well as spits, nails, drawn 
wire, files, and articles in electro-plate; but the first-mentioned 
manufactures are by far the most extensive, the clocks finding 
their way everywhere, even to distant China; while spec- 
tacles, which can be made for the astonishingly low price of 
three-halfpence, scientifically adjusted to suit the physiognomies 
of the different nations, are exported to England, Spain, America, 
and various other countries. St. Claude produces pipes, toys, in- 
laid work, and carvings in bone and ivory, partly by means of 
machinery and partly by hand. A good workman can, it seems, 
carve two dozen pipes in a day, ornamenting them with vine- 
leaves, flowers, arabesques, &c., according to the fancy of the 
moment; and for this he earns only two and a half francs per 
dozen, although he has had to pay a pretty high fee for his instruc- 
tion. In turning, as in watch and clockmaking, the division of 
labour is very great; it is stated that there are in the former occu- 
pation as many as three thousand processes. Septmoncel, which 
is not far from St. Claude, appears to have almost a monopoly 
of the business of diamond-cutting and gem-polishing, in the 
different branches of which whole families are employed ; but as 
paste-jewellery and imitations are displayed gide hy side with 
the real stones, the purchaser who is not a connoisseur had need 
tobe careful. Delighted as she seems to have been with all the 
picturesque scenery of the Jura, Mrs. Edwards declares herself 
more particularly fascinated by St. Claude, which she says is a 
spot that takes the strangest hold on the imagination. The 
ancient city, in itself so full of interest and of beauty, with 
the music of rippling fountains and sparkling rivers to 
delight you at every step, is so gloriously surrounded 
by mountains and the most imposing as well as fairy-like 
scenery, that we do not wonder at her somewhat raptur- 
ous descriptions. She has an eye for the beautiful 
in nature, at all events, and whatever we may think of her 
peculiar opinions, we cannot but thank her for drawing attention 
to many nooks and corners of Eastern France, that may prove 
happy hunting-grounds for the traveller who likes to leave the 
beaten track, and make acquaintance with secluded nooks and 
the dwellers therein, without being too much hampered with the 
shackles of a conventionality from which in these days it is so 
extremely difficult to escape. 





MACVEY NAPIER’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 
Tuts volume of letters was privately printed some time ago, and 
we then noticed it chiefly in relation to the astounding display 
which it makes of the waywardness of Lord Brougham, and of 
the coolness and tact with which he was managed by Mr. 
Napier, when editor of the Edinburgh Review. It has now been 
published, with upwards of fifty additional letters of great 
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value. To the surviving few who recollect the earlier years of 
the Review, and the palmy days of Edinburgh Whiggism and 
Edinburgh literature, it will require no recommendation 
beyond its title; to the present generation, it will be in- 
teresting, by affording a glimpse behind the curtain of scenes 
to which some have heard enthusiastic allusions in the talk of 
their seniors, and a nearer personal view of some of the giants 
of the early part of this century than is perhaps to be found even 
in the well-written biographies of many of them which have 
appeared ; for, spite of a certain narrowness of range, there were 
giants among them, in intensity of conviction, courage, and 
strength of purpose in resisting some of the worst of the cor- 
rupt influences of their time. The Liberals of our day have 
almost forgotten how much they owe to that small band which, 
in what then appeared the remote sphere of the Scotch metro- 
polis, started the periodical which soon became the power- 
ful organ of the only moderate and workable Liberalism 
then possible. Something of the kind would, sooner or 
later, have arisen, it may be, elsewhere; but its locality 
came to be determined partly by the accidental existence of 
certain eager and courageous men, and partly by the fact that 
Toryism had, in the isolated community of Scotland, assumed a 
form which provoked reaction much more powerfully than in the 
larger division of the kingdom. In England it had, at least, 
the respectable air of a great constitutional party; in the 
northern kingdom, it meant little more than subservieucy to the 
autocratic rule of a singly family,—indeed, almost of a single 
individual. Whoever rebelled against the will of the House of 
Dundas was liable to be branded as “ a Jacobin,” an unprincipled 
and bloodthirsty disciple of revolutionary France, and his pro- 
fessional and public prospects were utterly ruined, and even 
his reception in the society in which he would naturally 
have moved was doubtful. The more independent spirits, 
who were yet averse to extreme democracy, winced under 
the bonds which enthralled them personally, while the terrible 
corruption of municipal government and the spectacle of unfair 
political trials excited in them the deepest moral disgust. The 
earlier Whigs, such as Henry Erskine, Adam Gillies, James 
Gibson, afterwards Sir J. Gibson Craig, were somewhat older 
than the originators of the great Review; but the latter were 
their friends and disciples, and were imbued with the legal and 
political teachings of Miller of Glasgow and Adam Smith, and 
had listened to the mitis sapientia of Dugald Stewart. Even 
Sydney Smith, the real projector of the Review, was resident in 
Scotland at the time, and had received much of his education 
there. 

Mr. Macvey Napier became editor of the Review in 1829, 
succeeding Jeffrey, who had been elected Dean or Chief of the 
Scottish Bar, a position which he thought incompatible with 
being the conductor of a party journal. The Review had then 
reached the plenitude of its influence as the organ of moderate 
Liberalism, and the reformer, as it was thought, of literary 
criticism. When Mr. Napier, in 1847, ceased to be editor, and 
was succeeded by Empson, its peculiar function and its special 
characteristics virtually came to an end, while even its place of 
publication was changed to London. It had played its part, no 
small one, and we may now say without offence that it, like 
its great opponent, the Quarterly, lives mainly on the pres- 
tige derived from the past. Both have endeavoured to con- 
form to some extent to the wider thought of the day, but they 
are being rapidly supplanted by less ponderous, but not 
less earnest and thoughtful rivals. The most striking features 
of the Edinburgh, during that middle period of its career, when Mr, 
Napier was its editor, were the innumerable articles by Macaulay, 
most of which will continue to be read from the fascination of their 
pictorial style, with Brougham’s succession of portraits, and up 
to the number for April, 1835, his amazing flood of articles on 
political questions. To that number he contributed no less 
than six papers, at least four of which were on the politics of 
the day. At the end of that very month, Lord Melbourne re- 
turned to office, and Brougham was not again offered the Great 
Seal. Hine illae lachrymae. From that moment his constant 
aim for some years, indeed until tired out by the firm restrain- 
ing hand of the editor, was to turn the Review into an engine for 
his own revenge, mainly by endeavouring to persuade its con- 
ductors that they were rapidly becoming “a T'reaswry journal,” 
and that they were scared by the objections of “ underlings and 
place-seekers,” though who these were never appears. The 
exhibition in these letters is at once painful and intensely 


amusing. In reading them, we can well understand how that 
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restless and almost malignant spirit obtained in youth, while a 
member of the “ Speculative Society ” of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, the sobriquet of “the Evil Principle.” Nothing in 
periodical literature can exceed the audacity with which he, in 
his article on Chatham (October, 1839), pronounces an eulogium 
on himself, and a ferocious attack on the Government, under 
the thin veil of substituting, as Jeffrey truly remarks in one of 
his letters, “‘ Wilkes for O’Connell, and Chatham for Brougham 
and Vaux.” 

To us, the most interesting portion of this correspondence 
consists of the letters of James (afterwards Sir James) Stephen. 
Most of them are short, but they are characteristic of their 
author’s very remarkable mind. Stephen’s well-known 
papers on the Life of Wilberforce, on Baxter, on “ the Clapham 
Sect,” and on Loyola, will be read when many of the more 
showy essays have been forgotten. He was one of the few ex- 
ceptions among the Edinburgh Reviewers to that survival of the 
practical agnosticism of the eighteenth century which, ignoring 
all sense of the supernatural, even as an important factor in 
human nature and human affairs, characterised the writings 
of most of them, and so seriously impaired the value of their 
social and historical speculation, which cramped Jeffrey’s criti- 
cism both of imaginative and philosophical literature, and inter- 
fered with Macaulay’s appreciation of historical parties and 
persons. Here are Stephen’s remarks on Macaulay’s article on 
Bacon :— 


“Tt is the most considerable performance of its kind which has 
appeared in my day, and would have conferred a lasting place in 
English literature on him, had he written nothing else. His scorn of 
the mystical, and his honest determination to write nothing which he 
does not fully understand, and which he cannot make intelligible to 
his readers, seem to me to have injured his estimate of Bacon’s char- 
acter. He leaves out all mention of the gaseous part of it, which 
Coleridge and his disciples would have employed themselves in an 
attempt to fix, by combinations of words conveying no meaning to 
the many, and but a half-meaning to the few. But in his contempt 
for this kind of pretension, Macaulay has, I think, made the great 
philosopher too much into a mere promoter of inventions for im- 
proving the condition of mankind in what relates to their lower 
faculties. His Bacon, or rather, his Baconian system, is (in the pet 
phrase of Coleridge and Co.), rather too sensuous. It is, however, a 
noble paper, and the more so, as the glare of his earlier style is so 
much subdued, without the loss of any of its vivacity, or even of its 
learning, which is now to be de through a decorous veil, in- 
stead of challenging the admiratiomef his readers.” 


What was the understood tone of the Review in its earlier and 
middle period in reference to Christianity may be gathered 
from the following almost apologetic extract from a letter of 
Stephen’s, about his own article on the Life of Wilberforce :— 


“On the subject of religion, it would be absurd, even if it were 
possible, to be silent, in writing even a few pages on the life of a man 
so peculiarly characterised, as Mr. Wilberforce was, by the universal 
dominion of Christianity over his whole system of thought and action. 
I have, therefore, not scrupled to give great prominence to this topic, 
nor have I supposed that you would object to publishing a paper 
which attributes to the religious principle the extraordinary in- 
fluence which, beyond all doubt, it did exercise over his mind. I 
have not, of course, forgotten that the Edinburgh Review is a work 
in which such topics can be mentioned only in an incidental manner. 
We Sighs Will you permit me to use the freedom of saying that there are 
many of those who are accustomed to read the Edinburgh Review to 
whom it will be more agreeable to receive, now and then, some more 
distinct intimation than usually reaches them of the consent of the 
conductors of that work to the cardinal principles of our common 
faith. If I can be of any use to you hereafter in occasionally sound 
ing the string, I should be happy to be so employed.”’ 


In writing about Macaulay’s articles on Ranke’s History of the 
Popes and on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, he says :— 


“T need not tell you how much I admire, nor how much I love the 
author of them. But I am one of the many (for I believe there are 
many) to whom they have given pain. I cannot but cherish the good 
old Protestant feeling of my ancestors, and am a little unhappy that 
there should be exultation at Rome (for such, I hear, is the fact) over 
a paper published in the city of John Knox by a member of the 
British Cabinet. Again, I have a great veneration for the Puritans, 
although they did write and say some things not over-wise about 
stage plays, and I do not like that they should be flung at. Now all 
the revenge I desire is that of publishing in the same journal some 
notions of my own touching the Puritans of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and of showing that the body corporate of the Edinburgh 
Review has a vivid perception of the deformities of the Roman 
Catholic system, and of the beauties of Puritanism, even when so de- 
formed. In short, I want to be a little controversial, without one word 
of controversy, and to prop up, with however incalculably feebler a 
— what my inimitable friend has been a little rudely shoving 

own.’ 


All Stephen’s articles fulfil the purpose he here announces, for, 
without sectarianism or dogmatism, they give full value to the 
religious sentiment, especially in its Christian form, as a 
gigantic moving power in human history, and one with which 





the writer, as an all-sided human being, has abundant sympathy, 
in place of ignoring, or only incidentally recognising as 
“enthusiasm ” or “fanaticism,” all the yearnings of the spirit 
towards the infinite. It is true that the other early reviewers 
did not scoff, but so afraid were they, even as late as the years 
1842 and 1843, of touching upon matters, however important 
to their fellow-citizens, which might be thought to savour 
of religious or even ecclesiastical controversy, that the great 
struggle in the Presbyterian Church which agitated Scot- 
land in those years passed almost unnoticed, even as a 
phenomenon of the time, This omission, which we cannot help 
characterising as cowardly, was the main cause of the birth of 
what was, for some years at least, a formidable rival, the North 
British Review, to which many of the most energetic minds of a 
younger generation, imbued with the same political principles 
as their own clique, contributed, and which cost the Edinburgh 
the loss of its best scientific writer, besides others whom, in its 
approaching decadence, it would have gladly enlisted. 

The narrowness which, with all their power for good in cer- 
tain directions, beset some of the most typical of the earlier 
promoters was not confined to the region of theology. A very 
able article by Sir W. Hamilton in the year 1829, on “The 
Philosophy of Cousin,” is thus disposed of (with a side-hit at 
Carlyle), by Jeffrey, who, had he been editor at the time, would 
doubtless have rejected it, although it was admitted by the 
larger discernment of Napier :— 

“* Cousin’ I pronounce, beyond all doubt, the most unreadable thing 

that ever appeared in the Review. The only chance is that gentle 
readers may take it to be very profound, and conclude that the fault 
is in the want of understanding. But I am not disposed to agree 
with them. It is ten times more mystical than anything my friend 
Carlyle ever wrote, and not half so agreeably written. It is nothi 
to the purpose that he does not agree with the worst part of the 
mysticism, for he affects to understand it, and to explain it, and to 
think it very ingenious and respectable, and it is mere gibberish. 
He may possibly be a clever man. There are even some indications 
of that in his paper, but he is not a very clever man, nor of much 
power; and beyond all question, he is not a good writer on such 
subjects.”’ 
Hamilton had not then attained to the immense reputation 
which he afterwards reached, and everybody knows that his 
style was not always perfect, but it is an amusing illustration 
of the narrow range of faculty of one who was par excellence the 
critic of those days. It is disagreeable to throw discredit on 
the ability of one whose wonderful quickness of intelligence and 
delicacy of perception within his own sphere, joined with so 
sweet a playfulness of fancy and such felicity of expression, and 
with so lovable a nature, placed him on so high a pedestal in 
his own generation. There are innumerable letters of hisin this 
volume which, with all their shortcomings in opinion, are full of 
all that constituted his peculiar charm. Brougham’s and 
Macaulay’s are naturally the most numerous, and next to 
these in number are those of Jeffrey and Stephen. ‘There 
are also letters by Carlyle, John Allen, the domestic oracle 
of Holland House, Empson, Hallam, McCulloch, Lord John 
Russell, the two Mills, T. Moore, Nassau Senior, Sir D. 
Brewster, and Sedgwick, who wrote the furious article on 
the “ Vestiges of Creation;” in the later part of the time, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and G. H. Lewes, all appear. There are a 
few from 'l. Campbell and from Bulwer, the latter curiously 
illustrative of the predominance of the desire on the part of the 
littérateurs of that period to be enlisted in the roll of contributors 
to the Review,—sometimes, we suspect, without having any 
other definite purpose, or anything which they specially wished 
to say to the world. 

The first part of the book contains a few letters connected 
with the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, of 
which Mr. Napier was the able and laborious editor. The most 
important of these are from Dugald Stewart, Sir J. Mackintosh, 
James Mill, and Malthus. It is sad to think that there is not 
a single person whose letters appear in this most interesting 
volume now alive, with the exception of the venerable sage of 
Chelsea, Mr. Roebuck, and, we believe, two others. Macvey 
Napier himself died in 1847. His personality does not much 
appear in this book, for unfortunately his own letters to his 
numerous correspondents have seldom been preserved. If 
they had been accessible, they would, no doubt, have thrown 
curious additional. light on the troubles and difficulties of 
the editorial function, and would have shown evidences of a 
very acute and learned mind, whose originality was throughout 
life somewhat concealed, if not cramped, by his being com- 
pelled to play the part of vehicle for the thoughts of others. 
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The book closes with a short and discriminating notice of him, 
written at the time of his death by one of his most intimate 
friends, the late Thomas Thomson, the most learned and judi- 
cious antiquarian lawyer whom the Scottish Bar has ever 
produced, and one who, although, deterred mainly by extreme 
fastidiousness of taste, he wrote little, had no small influence in 
the councils of the great Whig party in its vigorous youth. 





THE POEMS OF EBENEZER JONES.* 

‘Tue names of the men of letters who are directly or indirectly 
responsible for the resurrection of these poems are a sufficient 
justification for the belief that they will excite a greater amount 
of attention now than they did when they fell still-born from 
the press, thirty-six years ago. The publication of this volume 
has been so elaborately led-up to, first by a letter of Mr. Dante 
Rossetti’s, published in Notes and Queries, then by a pamphlet 
from the pen of Mr. Shepherd, and lastly, by a number of 
notices, more or less elaborate, which have appeared in various 
literary journals, that, as the editor truly remarks, “ the interest 
of students and the curiosity of general readers” are “ now 
everywhere well awakened,” and the probability is that these 
resuscitated poetical Studies will be much read and more talked 
about. Should this prove to be the case, the one result which 
may be safely calculated upon is a revival of the controversy, 
which raged so fiercely for some months after the publication 
of Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, concerning the 
general question of the relation between art and morals, and 
the special question as to what extent and in what manner 
a poet is justified in dealing with motifs suggested by what 
Mr. Matthew Browne has felicitously called the “enclosed 
facts ’’ of life. Ebenezer Jones was evidently no half-hearted 
believer in the doctrine that the choice of the artist, both with 
regard to subject and treatment, should be absolutely unfettered, 
on the ground that the artistic temperament supplies laws for 
itself, and must be left to develop itself freely and in all direc- 
tions from within, not to be confined by a strait-waistcoat of 
ethical and social conventions from without. Of course, such 
a doctrine, stated thus,—and we think we have stated it fairly— 
may be either true or false, wholesome or the reverse, according 
to the manner in which it is applied. An artist cannot always 
be thinking of the Ten Commandments and Mrs. Grundy, and 
if he could, his work would be none the better for it. If he is 
to accomplish anything of artistic value, he must work spon- 
taneously and instinctively ; but then it is essential to wholeness 
and sanity of achievement that the producing instincts should be 
normal and healthy ; and if they are so, it is hardly likely that 
they will produce work which will at once strike the majority 
of ordinarily constituted men and women as an outrage upon 
those sacred reserves and delicate decencies which, if originally 
acquired gifts, have through long generations become a portion 
of the inborn nature of every civilised child. We can no longer, 
either in life or in literature, be naked and not ashamed, unless 
we have either lost the sense of shame, or formed a theory which 
for a time enables us to suppress it. 

Ebenezer Jones may be described as a theoretical advocate of 
nakedness, a practical pleader for a rending of all veils, and a 
banishment of all reserves. Lady Ambrose, in Mr. Mallock’s 
New Republic, said of Mr. Rose that he always seemed to talk 
of people as if they had no clothes on; and in this respect, 
Ebenezer Jones’s poems and Mr. Rose’s conversation bear a 
striking resemblance to each other. Even the word “naked” 
and its compounds seem to have a strange fascination 
for him; the first poem in the book is called “The 
Naked Tinker;” and the various characters are, for the 
most part, either wholly nude, half-nude, or attired in 
a style—see “The Masquerade Dress’”’ (p. 52)—which is 
much less innocent than the most aggressive nakedness. We 
must not be understood to object to this kind of work primarily 
on the moral ground. It is certainly far from being ethically 
bracing, and a great number of the poems are, of course, quite 
unfit for the perusal of boys and girls; but so are many great 
works of literature which we certainly cannot afford to lose, and 
we do not suppose that the Studies of Sensation and Event will do 
much harm, even to the most impressionable young man who has 
remained uncontaminated by the life of a great city like London, 
or Liverpool, or Manchester. Still less should we like to be 
understood to cast even an oblique reflection upon the poet’s 
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personal character, with which criticism has nothing to do. 
When the Studies were first published, in 1843, a copy was sent 
to Thomas Hood by the author’s brother, in acknowledgment 
of which Hood wrote a letter, described by Mr. Sumner Jones 
as severe, and indeed savage, in which the author of the “ Song 
of a Shirt ” not only expressed himself in strongly condemnatory 
terms of the poems, but went so far as to speak of the “impure 
motive ” of the author. In so speaking, Hood probably passed 
the bounds of wise criticism. It is always hazardous to specu- 
late upon motives, and apart from the very obvious considera- 
tion that a man who had written with an impure intent would 
not have cared to submit his work to Thomas Hood, no reader 
can fail to be impressed by Mr. Sumner Jones’s eloquent and 
affectionate vindication of his brother’s unstained mind and 
blameless life. But all talk about motives is beside the mark : 
in criticism we have to concern ourselves with results, with 
known flower and fruitage, not with the unknown soil from 
which flower and fruit draw their life; and while of many of 
these flowers it must be said that their odour is oppressive, and 
of these fruits that their taste is evil, we need not accuse the 
gardener in whose little plot they grew of any wilful poisoning 
of the air of the world. Mr. Sumner Jones does not condescend 
to an apology for those characteristics of his brother’s poems 
which brought down upon them Hood’s censure; indeed, after 
consenting to their republication, such an apology would be an 
inexcusable and unchivalrous weakness; but he clearly feels 
that they stand in need of explanation, if not of excuse. In one 
portion of his touching “In Memoriam” article, he speaks of 
Ebenezer’s “ lion-like passions ’’—the words are a quotation from 
one of the Studies—which he tells us “ were lashed by toil and 
were tameless save by thought ;” and on an earlier page, after 
extracting from another poem the lines,—— 
**T shall remember I was pure ; 
Fearlessly loving, ever, the whole,”’ 


Mr. Sumner Jones says,— 
“His own words above quoted compass much that I would say. 
‘ Fearlessly loving, ever, the whole,’ was the ideal life he strove to 
live, was the instinct of his nature, and was the only way for one wko 
was born to side with the noble Few, ever striving to be brave enough 
for Truth. It was also the way to incur for early endeavours to 
embody love of ‘the whole’ in artistic form, while the conception 
was as yet immature, the easy ff of little men, and misconception 
even by good men, whose fecbieassion and less vivid insight lead 
them consciously or unconscieysfy, to elect only to love a part.’’ 
We suppose we must submit to be classed either among the 
scoffing little men or the misconceiving good men, for we must 
avow that this explanation fails altogether to reconcile us to 
such poems as “ Zingalee,”’ “ The Crisis,” “‘ Two Sufferers,” and 
“The Masquerade Dress,” to which reference has already been 
made. Concerning a matter of fact, we must accept Mr. 
Sumner Jones’s evidence as conclusive, but judging from the 
poems alone, we should say that their author was not so much 
aman of strong or lion-like passions, as of excitable sensibilities, 
with a somewhat morbid love for strong imaginative stimuli, in 
which he resembled Shelley, to whose memory the Studies of 
Sensation and Event were enthusiastically dedicated. Here 
and there, notably in the poem “ Inactivity,” there are some 
delicious Keatsian touches, which seem to testify that mere 
beauty had a satisfying power for him, but to Ebenezer Jones 
the imaginative hyper-wsthesia which led Keats to exclaim,— 
“ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter,’’ 
was an alien mood, and he evidently craved for the strong ex- 
citements supplied by vivid colours, strident notes, and pungent 
perfumes. In the poem just mentioned, he complains that 
though for a time the contemplation of the quieter delights of 
nature possessed him with content,— 
* Soon there came, 

Like a chilled wind, a sense of gloominess. 

The heavens were blue; ‘ Yes,’ sigh’d I, ‘they are blue; 

But what of blue?’ The birds continued singing, 

But song seem’d nought ; the leaves were green and golden ; 

‘Oh!’ moaned I, ‘ what good in green and golden, 

Or trees, or birds, or skies, or anything ?’ 

The unity in the boundlessness of life 

Gave me no thrill.”’ . 
It gave him no thrill. The moan is symptomatic, and it is 


clear from all his work that, to Ebenezer Jones, life reached its 
climax not in tranquil self-possession, in passive enjoyment, or 
in unconscious, happy activity, but in a tingling of the nerves 
and an intoxication of the senses. Nature must be to him not a 
mere faithful friend or a benignant deity, but a passionate mis- 
tress, in whose “ large embraces ” his veins might swell, his blood 
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run quickly, his brain swim round. Here is a sonnet, full of 
this fiery lusting, and full, too, of a certain tameless beauty, 
which seems to express with intensity and adequacy the poet's 
attitude of spirit in the presence of this object of tumultuous 
desire :— 
“Hicgu SuMMER. 
**T never wholly feel that summer is high, 
However green the trees or loud the birds, 
However movelessly eye-winking herds 
Stand in field-ponds, or under large trees lie, 
Till I do climb all cultured pastures by, 
That hedged by hedgerows, studiously fretted trim, 
Smile like a lady’s face with lace laced prim, 
And on some moor or hill that seeks the sky 
Lonely and nakedly, utterly lie down, 
And feel the sunshine throbbing on body and limb, 
My drowsy brain in pleasant drunkenness swim, 
Each rising thought sink back and dreamily drown, 
Smiles creep o’er my face, and smother my lips, and cloy, 
Each muscle sink to itself, and separately enjoy.” 

With regard to Mr. Sumner Jones’s declaration that his 
brother’s poems are a manifestation of their author’s “love of 
‘the whole,’” we can only say that it seems to us a very 
remarkable instance of the strange miscénceptions into which 
most of us are liable to be led by the promptings of an absorb- 
ing affection. No characteristic of these poems, save their 
morbid intensity, is more noteworthy than the narrowness of 
their emotional range. The unwholesome celebrations of 
physical desires and delights, and the equally unwhole- 
some outbursts of the impassioned cynicism which is the 
passing fever of enthusiastic youth, as distinguished from the 
passionless cynicism which is the organic disease of sceptical 
old age, are certainly not the utterances of one who “saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole.” Mr. Shepherd expresses what seems 
to us the obvious truth when, in a note affixed to the poem, “ A 
Crisis,’ he says that “all through the volume the immaturity 
and unsettled condition of the author’s ideas are very apparent ;” 
and everywhere we perceive the necessary limitations of chants of 
aspiration and choruses of revolt, rather than the impressive 
adequacy of true songs of experience. 

From what has been here said, it will be evident that we 
regard the republication of the Studies of Sensation and Event 
as a grave mistake, and, indeed, we think it highly proba- 
ble that had Ebenezer Jones 1 alive to-day, he would have 
been the first to protest against The*disinterment of his buried 
firstborn. The man who is capable of real performance shrinks 
from being judged by even his fairest promise, and that the 
author of these poems was thus capable will not, we think, be 
doubted by any careful reader. His deficiencies were many ; 
his thought often lacks sanity and his verse music; but 
he had two supreme gifts,—vision, and the power of render- 
ing it. Our space is too nearly exhausted to allow of lengthy 
<juotations, but we should like our readers to notice the lines we 
print in italics in the following stanzas, from “ The Waits ” :— 

** Came from a lonely chamber’s opening door 
A beautiful boy child ; 
His pale face feared to dare the darkness more, 
His white feet hesitated o’er the floor, 
And many a prayer he smiled. 
Then tiptoe gliding through the gallery’s gloom, 
His hands press’d on his heart, 
Noiselessly enter’d he a distant room, 
And stealthily the mellow’d moonlight blooin 
His gliding limbs did part ; 
Till o’er a couch bathed all in slanting sheen, 
Where, lapt in splendour, slept 
A little girl her childhood’s sleep serene,— 
His look growing like to her look, he did lean, 
And a brief moment kept 
Affection fixed, a reposing gaze 
Upon the sleeping light, 
Pleasuring beneath her eyes, and like soft haze, 
O’er the clueless beauty of her mouth’s sweet maze 
Glowing mildly bright.” 
The last stanza is as bad as it can be, and is deformed by 
rhythmical lapses which are provokingly frequent in Ebenezer 
Jones’s work; but the fine rendering of the impression of sub- 
stantiality so often given by moonlight, especially in an enclosed 
chamber, recalls the magnificent Scripture hyperbole of “ dark- 
ness that might be felt ;” while the line describing how the look 


of the boy-brother grows into the look of the sleeping sister, on 


whose face his set gaze is fixed, is one of those gleams of insight 

that are the secret signs by which we recognise poetic power. 
Here, then, was a poet in germ who, as we have said, possessed 

vision and the power of rendering it, and it may be asked whether 








these precious gifts do not justify this resurrection, and 
guarantee some permanence for the poet’s name and fame. To 
this question a regretful negative must be given. A work of 
art lives partly in virtue of that sanity of substance which alone 
can secure universal sympathy, and partly in virtue of that 
absolute perfection of form which is perennially satisfying. 
These two needful things, the poems in this volume, with rare 
exceptions, do not possess, and we fear that their new life will 
be but phenomenal and galvanic. 

To us, the man is far more attractive than the work, and the 
records of him which are given by his brother and Mr. Linton 
are full of peculiar and pathetic interest. Nor is this all 
that is to be said of them. They make us feel that Ebenezer 
Jones was aman to be loved,—that whatever may be thought ° 
of the literary outcome of his personality, it was in itself a 
gracious, beautiful, and admirable thing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Thackeray’s Works: the New “Edition de Luzxe.” (Smith and 
Elder.)—Our reference to this magnificent edition of Thackeray's 
works last week was necessarily deficient in some details. It is an 
effort, by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., to do honour to the great 
author, by producing an edition which shall be unrivalled in typo- 
graphical and artistic perfection, and we are bound to say that they 
have succeeded. The collection, in twenty-four volumes, is complete, 
and the illustrations, prepared by some twenty of the first draughts- 
men of our day, including Millais, Luke Fildes, Miss Thompson (Mrs. 
Butler), G. du Maurier, John Leech, Frank Dicksee, Linley Sam- 
bourne, F. Barnard, E. J. Wheeler, Charles Keene, &c., as well as 
the author himself, are, as we said, marvellously fine. Only 
one thousand copies of the edition, on which a fortune has been ex- 
pended, have been printed, the edition not being intended so much 
for the public, as for the wealthy collectors who like to possess great 
authors in a form which gratifies to a high degree bibliographical 
taste. The work has been a labour of love with the publishers, as 
well as a most costly enterprise, they desiring to raise a kind of 
monument to the greatest of the great writers who have been con- 
nected with them. 


Macwmillan’s Magazine.—September.—Professor Seeley continues 
his lectures on the relation between history and politics, the 
present chapter being mainly a protest against the influence 
of party feeling on the study of history. Professor Seeley 
maintains this feeling to be fatal not only to impartiality, but to 
knowledge, the continuity of the party contests being far less perfect 
than most students deceived by names are apt to suppose. The pro- 
test is eloquent, and one which requires to be written, though we 
suspect the contest between the worshippers of authority and 
liberty, aristocracy and democracy, the past and the future, has 
been continuous down all the stream of English history, though 
historians may mistake sometimes which party represents which. 
Mr. Minto is amusing upon Mr. Macvey Napier’s correspondence ; 
and Mrs. Meath, under the unpretending title of “ Needle- 
work in German Schools,” gives valuable information as to the state 
of female education in Germany. Her judgment is unfavour- 
able on the popular schools, and leaves the impression that the minds 
of female pupils, at Jeast, are rather strained than aroused. Fifteen 
subjects are taught, but the girls carry away nothing but knitting. 
There is an extraordinary deficiency in the amount of teacher-power. 
Mr. Lang’s account of Cyprus is temperate and intelligent, his general 
conclusion being that the island is worth keeping ; that the ill-health 
of the troops was accidental, and that, with patience, most of the 
administrative abuses may be remedied. The main want of the island 
seems to be an experienced Indian Governor, with power gently to 
smooth away Turkish systems. 


Cornhill Magazine.—September.—The padding of the number 
consists of an excellent though appreciative account of Bishop 
Atterbury, whom the writer believes to have been a mis- 
taken patriot, though no lover of still waters or a quiet life. He 
is said to have preached so well on the death of George of Den- 
mark, that his widow, who heard the sermon, actually felt her loss ! 
The “ Story of the Registers””—that is, of Registration in England— 
is clearly written, from the commencement of the practice under 
Cromwell the Reformer; and the essayist, who is familiar with his 
subject, comes to the conclusion that the work is now well done, the 
effort to obtain more particulars having been shown by an experiment 
in Scotland to be futile. The most attractive paper in the number 
will probably be “Oxford in the Long Vacation,’’ by one who feels 
intensely not only the charm of the old city, but also of the scenery in 
the country round about, which most men suppose to be flat and tame. 
“The Dance of Death in Italian Art” is a striking paper on a 
well-worn subject, and contains some suggestive paragraphs on the 
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causes of the change which, from the tenth to the thirteenth century, 
transformed the Devil from a spiritual tempter into a maleficent 
deity, engaged in working men material harm. Europe, it would 
appear, oppressed with material misery and infected with Eastern 
doctrines, very narrowly escaped raising the Devil into an Ahriman, or 
co-equal evil deity, one cause of that worship of the Devil which un- 
doubtedly underlaid the belief of the day in magic and witchcraft. 


Blackwocd’s Magazine.—September.—The writer of the “ Review 
of the Session’’ continues to exalt the Ministry, describing 
the Treaty of Berlin as “a great, bloodless triumph of states- 
manship,’’ and ridiculing the experienced Indian statesmen who 
prophesied impending evil in Afghanistan. Lord Cranbrook’s de- 
spatch is described as deserving to rank as one of the greatest 
State papers ever issued to a nation, and we are told that 
we have established “friendly relations” with the Afghan nation, 
and that “ the brilliant success of their Indian policy is not the smallest 
part of the Ministers’ claim to the confidence of the country.’”’ There 
is a commencement of a journey in Syria, with a charming account 
of life among the Druses, written with an animation and an eye for 
scenery and social life such as we often miss in modern travels. It 
is as good as anything that has appeared in Blackwood, though 
the magazine makes a specialty of picturesque geography. The 
traveller believes that the Druses are devoted to England, and many 
of their ruling men know English—the only foreign language they 
ever learn. The whole narrative suggests the curious accuracy of 
some of the most startling pictures in “ Tancred.” 

Time (September) has its usual long list of readable, but somewhat 
snippety, papers. We have been most interested in a quaint account 
of the feelings and experiences of the man in charge of the Monu- 
ment, but the best is probably Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s chatty 
and humorous reminiscences of his Oxford life, as good.a paper of its 
kind as we have lately seen. It will be curious to many men, too, to 
see Mr, Courtney as a poet :— 


* METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
“I pray that when my soul, in later age, 
Sees once again the progress of the years— 
If true should be that ancient myth one hears 
In Eastern lore, or reads in Plato’s page, 
That ever with new form and new visage 
The soul migrates, to find fresh hopes and fears, 
And pay to utmost farthing the arrears 
Of all Time's bitter never-ending wage— 
I pray that she may drink no more, no less, 
Of Lethe’s waves of cold indifference 
Than such as may suffice to keep her true ; 
That she may wisdom seek and passion rue, 
And cherish dearly-bought experience, 
And know what sorrow is, and what life’s littleness.’’ 


The Gentleman’s Magazine.—September.—Besides Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s story, “Under which Lord?” this month’s number con- 
tains an interesting account of the “ Missing Links,’’ which should, 
if evolution is the law, connect the different species of nature; an 
account by Mr, A. Fonblanque of the universal use of the pistol 
in America, where, he says, every pair of trousers made has its pistol- 
pocket ; a sensible article on the use and abuse of tobacco-smoking, 
generally favourable to the practice; a Feejeean sketch, rather worn 
and threadbare; and the usual supply of Sylvanus Urban’s pleasant 
chat. This feature in the magazine might, we are inclined to think, 
be expanded with advantage, and include a little informal chat over 
the very newest books. 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine-—September. (George Bell and Sons.)— 
“Mother Molly ”’ is fresh this month with the very air of the moors. 
We hear the gurgle and the ripple of the mountain stream, and 
scent the gorse on the breeze above, or the wet mosses and 
weeds of the river in the cool recesses below, where the rocks are 
cleft for its hasty and secret passage, and where the trees and bushes 
hide it jealously. But we had hoped that the cruel custom was 
exploded of leaving the heroine hanging between life and death, and 
only vouchsafing to the reader the cold comfort “to be continued.” 
What child can wait a month, without first undergoing a paroxysm 
of tears and indignation? Let the editor answer it to her 
conscience. The sketch of Chaucer’s life is very bright and pleasant ; 
but much of the cheerfulness depends on the truth of the author’s 
kindly, but sanguine, surmises on many points—for instance, as to the 
love for and pride in him of Chaucer’s father. We are very sorry to 
see that Mrs. Ewing’s charming story draws so nearly to its close. 
The friendship of the triple alliance of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
as typified in that of the three boys, is very natural, and illustrates, 
with great fidelity, the characteristics of the three nations. There is 
a very amusing little song—with the music—abonut a naughty boy, by 
the well known Mr. A. Scott Gatty; a capital translation, in verse, 
from the German; and—in the Great Ormond Street Children’s 
Hospital news—a laughable little fairy-story, throwing valuable light 
on the origin of the weather-cock. 


Maud Atherton. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols. (James Blackwood 
and Co.)—We have a strong suspicion that Alfred Leigh is a young 
lady’s nom-de-plume. If not, the author is a young man of essen- 
tially feminine—not effeminate—nature. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly refined, Its aim is twofold—to make self-sacrifice 








lovable, which is high and noble; and to support the theory, that « 
beautiful woman’s love is the motive-power of great men. This is no 
more the theory of a true man, than what we may call the country- 
vicarage-garden style iu which this book is written, is the one usually 
adopted by a man. The first volume is tame, pretty, and good 
to the last degree. The second is different, and improves vastly 
in interest, because it is crowded with romantic incidents, in 
which the god-like hero rescues lovely women and _ beautiful 
children, and reconciles wild, wicked men to themselves and 
to better courses, so that the very men he knocks down, rise 
up only to fall down before him again in worship. He spends 
his days in the breeding-places of wickedness and pestilence, and 
his nights in writing books and “ leaders’’ and reviews, that move the 
world to wonder, admiration and virtue. As a natural result, he falls 
suddenly into a dreadful fever, and is unconscious for three weeks ; 
but two days after the crisis he is up, and in less than a week he is 
walking in Hyde Park. He and the lady who has inspired all his 
wonderful acts and words, then resign her fortune of £105,000, to pay 
her dead guardian's debts, and getting married, live happy ever after. 
There ig not a character, scene, or incident that we have not. met 
often before, and there is scarcely a touch of real nature, or of humour, 
or of original conceptionor expression. Good, old materials have been 
well used in a thoroughly perfunctory and conventional manner, in 
support of the pretty but very humble theory of motive for noble 
action—the old, chivalric one—a beautiful lady’s love. Surely, with- 
out denying the influence of a woman’s beauty and love, nineteenth- 
century Christianity has risen a little higher than this old Pagan 
theory. 

Sermons.—We are obliged by want of space to piss by witha 
very brief notice a namber of volumes of Sermons. Sermons on 
Daily Lifeand Duty, by George Dawson, M.A., edited by his wife. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.); and by the same author, and under the 
same editorship, Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
These are very vigorous discourses, quite unconventional, as may be 
supposed, in their language and treatment, and holding loosely: by 
theological standards of any kind, but full of a quite vehement love 
of things noble and pure. We do not advise any parson, in town or 
country, to preach these sermons as they stand. But we do advise 
ail who want some freshness and life put into habits of thought that 
are sadly apt to grow dull and monotonous, to study and utilise them 
at their discretion. At quite an opposite pole of thought, we have 
University Sermons on Gospel Subjects. By John Wordsworth, M.A. 
(James Parker.)—One of thegmost noticeable of these dis- 
courses is a defence, based on inglienal evidences, of the authenticity 
of the disputed verses at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel. Mr. Words- 
worth sees in them a remarkable harmony with the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the subject of miracles. “St. John a Teacher of 
Teachers,” sets forth the characteristic of another of the Evangelists. 
Four other sermons are devoted to the subject of the Temptation. 
— A volume of “Sermons and Lectures,’ under the title of 
Priestcraft and Progress, by Stewart D. Headlam, B.A. (John Hodge), 
is, as may be supposed by any one to whom the preacher may be 
known by report, not of an ordinary kind. Mr. Headlam speaks 
his mind fully and frankly, and is disposed, as is the case with men 
who feel the abuses about them very strongly, to be just to any one 
rather than his own community. It is not a fair explanation, for 
instance, to say that Nonconformists exist on “account of the 
Church in times past having neglected to enforce some one or another 
part of the Catholic faith ;” nor is it easy to fix, as confidently as Mr.. 
Headlam is disposed to do, the blame of the “ unattached” position of 
men zealous for social improvement, like the late George Odger. A 
better type of discourse is to found in “The Rosary of St. Michael,’ 
where the preacher aptly uses the occasion of an interesting custom 
to enforce some noble lessons of purity, self-restraint, and obedience. 
Revived Memories of a Pastor’s Parting Counsels, by Thomas V. 
French, D.D., Bishop of Lahore (Poole), is a volume of discourses 
mostly preached in the parish church of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford. 
Disciples in Doubt, by J. B. Pearson, LL.D. (Deighton and Bell; Bell 
and Sons), is a volume containing five sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1876 and 1879. Very able sermons they 
are, the work, it is evident, of one who has studied the controversies 
which concern the claim of Christianity to be the ruling power of the 
world, and is not afraid to deal frankly with the very ablest opponents. 
We would especially mention the second sertion, on “‘ How can we know 
the way ?’’ wherein the question of the ultimate sanction of morality 
is very powerfully discussed. Dr. Pearson’s. style is simple and 
vigorous,—eminently suited, we should say, to the audience which he 
addressed. Such a sentence as, “It is not in the nature of Christ- 
ianity to remain a rule, when it has ceased to be a faith,” illustrates 
it well. With this volume may be ranked Sermons on Some Ques- 
tions of the Day, by T. G. Bonney, F.R.S. (Deighton and Bell; Bell 
and Sons.)—Two of these discourses were preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, the rest at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. “Mr. 
Bonney is well known as a student of science, and his two University 
sermons deal with the subject of evolution. Of the other discourses, 
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two sermons on prayer are, perhaps, the most important ; while the | 
three in which the doctrine of the Resurrection is discussed indicate 
that the preacher, liberally disposed as he is, occupies the firm ground 
of orthodoxy. 
Kegan Paul and Co.), is sufficiently commended by the author’s name. 
It contains twenty-four sermons, actually delivered at various times 
before audiences, composed of men belonging to the two Services, and 
tive lectures which deal in a somewhat different way with kindred 
topics. Expository Lectures on the First Epistle of St. Peter, by 
the Rev. Thornley Smith (Dickinson), contains much that is valuable. 
The preacher holds (in dealing with c. iii., 18-22), thongh somewhat 
vaguely, to the “larger hope,” and quotes with approval the saying 
that “the race, in its vast majority, the raee as such is saved ; 
the residue will be cast out, not only from God, but from man- 
kind.” But how is this “vast majority’? arrived at? Is 
it by counting on “the invincible ignorance” of non-Christ- 
jan nations ? 
than Christian? Perhaps so. Sodom and Gomorrah were to fare 
better than Bethsaida and Capernaum. Mr. Smith is mistaken 
when he supposes that Rome and Anglican Churchmen believe that 








baptism “must be administered by men episcopally ordained.” | 


Rome certainly holds lay-baptism. If any Anglican Church- 
men believe otherwise, they do it from sheer ignorance. 
Sling and the Stone: a Prophecy, by the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A. 
(Williams and Norgate), is the seventh volume of the series to which 
it belongs. We have also received a “third edition, revised,” of 
The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, Passion-tide, and 
Holy Week, by the Rev. F. G. Lee. (William H. Allen.) 
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If so, are not non-Christian nations better off | 
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MANCHESTER. October Ist to 8th. year. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas a year. —Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
President—The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of | The next Term s on September 17th. Apply to | Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
er ee p- _ =~ > Fone L, z- the } Master, or W. Head Master. 
en oO} rtments— urisprodence, r 8 the namaste retar, ° 
Travers Tris, QC, DOL, FRE. 2, Biacation, a : sn DUCATION in GERMANY.—A 


Hon. Lyulph Stanley. 3. Health, F. S. Powell, Esq. 
4. Economy, Ri a Hon. Lord Reay. 5. Art, Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, 

Information as = ‘the reading of papers and other 
particulars may be had at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. ; and 2 Essex Chambers, Essex Street, 
King: Street, Manchester 

FRANCIS G. P. NEISON, Hon. General Secretary. 


YCEUM.—Mr. HENRY IRVING 
begs to inform the public that this Theatre will 

r on Saturday next, September 20:h. when, fora 
few nights (prior to the production of the “ Iron 
Chest”), will be presented the play of THE BELLS, 
P y an ~——_ Comedietta by A. W. Piners, 
entitled, DAISY'S ESCAPE; and concluded with 
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ITHERNDEN” 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Mr. O. H. LAKE 
(Graduate in Honours of the 
RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, 
combining with the preparation a natural and har- 
monious development of the Pupil. 
The School opens September 22nd. 


4 ee LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Head Master—The Rev. W. W.F. MOULTON, D.D. 
The Autumn Term will com commence on THURSDAY, £40 a year. 


Protestant Minister offers his House to TWO or 
THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, for instruction in 
German, and if required, in Classics, Mathematics, 
History, and Geography. Healthy climate, country 
life in tine scenery; moderate terms. Best references 
will be given by Mr. R. Schmid, Decan in Schwiib- 
Hall, Wiirtemberg (formerly Tutor of Marquis of 

| Lorne).—Addreas to Mr. G ELLER, Pastor at Alf- 
dorf, near Lorch, in Wiirtemberg, Germany. 


ARWICK, the KING’S SCHOOL. 
—The Grammar School will REOPEN on 
September 15th, in the new buildings. Boarding fees, 
No extras. Tuition fees, £10 to £12 a 
ear. Special attention paid to French, German, 
Drawing, and Natural Science. Large class-rooms, 


SCHOOL, 
Univ. of Lond.) 





ded Pupils may be.ad- 





Bayle Bernard's Farce of THE BOARDING-SCHOOL. dressed as follows :— 
The Dramatic Company includes Mr. Irving, Messrs. 
Forrester, Barns, Mead, C. Cooper, John Carter, F. 
Cooper, 8. Johnson, Tyars, Beaumont, Norman, 
Forbes, Piners, Elwood, Andrews, Ferrand, <c.; 

Mesdames Terry, Myra Holmes, Murray, Harwood, 
Ewell, Pauncefort, and Miss Ellen Terry. The Box- 


Common. 


Secretary, Cambridge. 


At other times to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, the! = ad 


and well arranged chemical laboratory. Exhibitions, 


From August 10th to September 6th, to T. PER-| tenable at any of the Universities or places of profes- 
CIVAL BUNTING, Esq., 


Chislehurst | sional training. Also Exhibitions in the form of Total 

| and pe Remission of School . Large cricket- 
joining the School.—Apply to Rev. W. F. 
AEL, M.A., Head Master. 


Chevender, 


COMIC 








Office, open 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Hurst. i 
| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Head Master—R. W. ” Tartor, M.A., late 
Fellow-of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and ‘Assist- 
ant-Master at Rugby. A First-grade Classical and 
Modern School. The next Term begins September 
19th. Apply to the Head Master. 


RENT COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —For particulars, 
spply to the Secretary. 
rent Oollege, near Nottingham. 


RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
Gentleman Students, or otherwise, from Inia, 

the Colonies, or the Provinces, who require a House 
in town while preparing for a Professional or Public | 
life. High-class references. Terms on application, 39 











application to 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief J ustice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Es 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Ba. late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





a saa Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Ampthill Square, W. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Maidenhead.—Boys are spe- 
cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Schools. Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. In the New House, 
a Junior Preparatory School has been established for 
quite little boys.—For full information, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
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LASSICAL MASTER required for | 


HEATH-BROW SCHOOL. Morning hours, 
—Address, Mrs, CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead. 
London, N.W. 


yy *41H- BROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
STEAD.—SESSION 1879-80. 
Classics and English Subjects— 

Archibald Ballantyne. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 

M.A. Lond. 

French—Miss M. H. Merington; Examiner in, Prof. 

C. Cassa}, LL.D. 

German—Prof. F. Althaus, Ph.D. 
Chemistry—Mr. J. Guppy, under the direction of Prof. 

Barff, M.A. 

Writing—C. F. King, B.A., Lond. 
Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk. 

Music—Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnasties and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 
Dancing—Miss Mary Birch. 

The arrangements of the School permit of some 
Girls being received with their Brothers. Elder Girl 
Students are prepared for the London University 
Examinations, or for Girton College, Cambridge. One 
vacancy in September. 

Next Term begins September 24th. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


y*>!4s MEDICAL SERVICE. 


InpDrA OFFice, September 3rd, 1879. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty-four Appointments as Surgeon 
in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held 
in London, in February, 1880. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, 
Military Secretary. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
» DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.RS. 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

8. Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.B.S. 

. Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining. , F.R.S., Chairman. 

. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.8S. 

9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


BE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
SEASON 1879-80 will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 1, 1879. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for competi- 
tion at the end of September to new students. En- 
tries on or before September 20th. Fees to Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. All the resident and 
other hospital appointments are free. The resident 
appointments consist of five house-pbysiciancies, four 
heuse-surgeoncies, one acc: uchership, also two di es-er- 
ships and two maternity-assistantships, The London 
Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all parts of the metropolis. 

NORMAN CHEEVERSS, M.D, Principal. 


| A hebietadad ©? COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


SESSION 1879-80. 

The Session of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science, will begin on October Ist 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

The School for Boys, between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen on September 23rd. Prospectuses 
and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2,010), may be obtained from the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th and 26th of 
September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon 





1 facade 222 UNDER-LYME 
rs ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

The Office of HEAD MISTRESS of the ORME 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL will be VACANT in DECEMBER 
NEXT, and the Governors are prepared to receive 
Applications from Candidates to fill the owen 

The emoluments consist of a stipend of £75 per 
annum, and a capitation-fee of £1 upon all Scholars. 

The School, which is now full, accommodates 150, and 
an enlargement of the premises awaits the decision of 
the Charity Commissioners, many applications for 
admission having been refused, owing to want of 
space. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Candidates must state age, and send in Applications, 
with Testimonials, on or before September h. 

THOMAS HARDING, Clerk to the Governors. 

Newcastle, Staffordshire, September 5th, 1879. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 Harley Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1853. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN in the 
College on October 6th, and in the School on September 
29th. An Entrance Examination will be held for the 
College on October 2nd, and forthe School on September 
27th. In the higher course for students preparing for 
the Degree Examination at London University, Two 
Scholarships, of the value of 30 guineas each, tenable 
for two years, wi!l be open for competition. For sub- 
jects of examination and other particulars, apply to 
the Secretary. An address on Thirty Years’ Pro- 
gress in Female Education, by the Principal, the Rev. 
J. Li. Davies, may be obtained on application to Miss 
Grove, at the College. 

For the Four Years’ Course, the Senior Professors’ 
Scholarship and the Arnot Scholarship (in Natural 
—* will be vacant at the beginning of Michaelmas 

erm. 

Intending Candidates must send in their Names to 
the Secretary on or before September 27th. 

Inquiries should be made by letter before September 
22nd. After that date, the Office will be open from 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m. daily. 

_ FTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


—— 





President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 

3RISTOL. 

Vice-President—The Rev. J. Percivat, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination. 

Forms of Nomination and Application for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information regarding 
Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

\T, ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 

COMPANY (Limited), St. Andrews, N.B. 
HEAD MISTRESS. 

Miss L.I. LumspDEN, Cert. Student in Honours, Girt. 
Coll., Cambridge. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, 

a —. 

Miss DOVE, a ; 

Miss CONSTANCE L. MAYNARD, -_ an ee 

Miss Woop, siadiea — 

Mademoiselle MARIE LACHARRIERE, Bachelier-és- 

Lettres de la Faculté de Lyons. 

Friiulein Fa1epA Script, Certificated Student of 
the Royal Conservatorium of Leipzig, and of the 
New Academy of Berlin. 

And other Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorongh Education at a moderate cost. The 
Head Mistress and Miss Dove receive Boarders. The 
School and Boarding-Houses are in a healthy position, 
open to the South, with Gymnasium and Playground 
attached. 

Information regarding Nominations, Terms, &c., to 
be obtained from the 
Hon. Secs. $ Mrs. RopGER, South Court, St. Andrews, 

* SECS. “Mrs. DANIELL, 13 Bell Street, St. Andrews, 


VDUCATION of WOMEN— 

a UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE. 

The Session will begin on Wednesday, October Ist, 
when Professor CHARLES GRAHAM, D.Sc., will celiver 
the Introductory Lecture (open to the public without 
tickets), at 3 p.m. 

Classes in these Faculties are open to Women. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOORD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


A ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 
i and Miss FLORENCE HILL receive a FEW 
PUPILS to EDUCATE, at their own House, 14 Not- 
tingham Place, London, W. The course of study in- 
cludes the usual branches of English, the Elements of 
Physical Science, Modern Larguages, Latin, Music, 
and Drawing. Inclusive terms, 80 guineas a year. 
Next Term begins on Monday, September 29th. 


[ “BURIALS QUESTION” 
SOLVED by Mr MARTEN'S ACT. 

“The defect Mr. Marten's Act professes to remedy 
is undeniable. If the existence of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan's Burials Bill, with the angry passions it has 
stirred, could for a moment be forgotten, the general 
outline of the arrangement this Public Health Act 
Amendment Act proposes would have naturally re- 
commended itself. Were Mr. Osborne Morgan's Bill 
passed to-morrow, such a measure would still be neces- 
sary.” — Times. 

THE Past SesstON.—It is a remarkable fact that 
although “the Burials Question” (ie, the attack on 
the Churchyards) has been before Parliament some 
twenty years, and although the late Session has wit- 
nessed the introduction of no less than six measures 
on this subject, it has been, nevertheless, signalised 
by the passing of a very simple Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Marten, M.P., extending the Public Health Act to 
the provision of Cemeteries,—these Acts, strange to 
say, having stopped short at the provision of “ Mortu- 
aries " for the reception of the dead. 

Burial is now, as it should be, recognised as 2 
SANITARY QUESTION ; a principle for the introduction 
of which the Conservative Government, by their Bill 
of 1877, deserve all credit. 

The principle for which “The Society for the 

Rejection of the Burials Bill" bas all along contended 
is now, therefore, sanctioned by Parliament. 
_ WHAT IS MR. MarTEN’s ACT?—The new Act 
incorporates the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, and is. 
to be construed as one with the Public Health Act 
1875. In proceeding, therefore, under it, refereuce 
need only to be made to those two Acts. 

THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR CHURCHYARDS.—It 
is surely quite unnecessary to say much on this point ; 
the Churcbyards speak for themselves. Can anything 
be more disgusting than the way the nation has gone 
on for so many centuries? It isa scandal and dis- 
grace to our boasted civilisation. 

THE LANDOWNERS —To facilitate these objects, 
Landowners, especially Clergy owning Glebes, are 
urged not to give, or sell, any land for new church- 
yards, or additions to old ones. As the new Act 
authorises local authorities to accept a donation of 
Land for a Cemetery, and of money or other property 
for its maintenance, Landowners are urged to proceed 
under it only. : 

THE CLERGY.—The Clergy generally are urged to 
avail themselves of this grand opportunity, and set to 
work at once to introduce the measure in their 
parishes or eo 

. W. EASTWOOD, M.D.,> 
W. H. KITSON, j Hon. Gees. 
“ The Society for the Rejection of the 
Burials’ Bill.” Offices, Torquay. 


\ CLERGYMAN (late Public School 
£ Tutor), of Twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
av able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils, 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
lic Schools, &c. The Principal himself a!ways accom- 
panies his boys in their walks, and takes part in their 
field-games. His wife devotes herself to their care 
and comfort, and pays the closest attention to their 
health. Thorough training and individual teaching. 
Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £30 or £90 a year.— 
—— Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hampstead, 

ondon. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 

1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 

ANGUAGES.—An Italian Gentleman 

of experience, holding high Diplomas for Ger- 

man, French, and English, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT in a College or Institution. High references. 
—Apply in the first instance to Mr. THOMAS DURLEY, 
Toogood Lodge, Whitchurch, Aylesbury. 
4 XCHANGE.—A Clergyman, who has 

a Preparatory School near London (terms 80 to 
120 guineas per annum), wishes to place a boy aged 
15 (home counties preferred) with a Gentleman who 
takes a few pupils of that age, and to receive in ex- 
change a younger boy. — Address, ~ Rev. A. B.,” 
Messrs. Deacon's Advertisement Offices, 154 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


C LIFTON.—A Family going abroad 
wish to LET their HOUSE, in the Royal York 
Crescent. It is thoroughly furnished, has 4 sitting- 
rooms, 8 bed-rooms, and 2 dining-rooms, besides 
servants’ rooms, nt, £180 a year; or for the 
winter, 4 guineas a week.—Address Mr. BENNETT, 
House Agent, Richmond Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ........ coceccsoceesceces £1,487,500 
pe 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colowies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
WR. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 

















Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURIZBURG, Secretary. 


A GENTLEMAN late of the Bengal Civil 
F Service, from which loss of health has compelled 
his early retirement, proposes to spend the coming 
Winter at Davos, or some other winter health resort 
of Switzerland; and would be glad to take charge of 
TWO or THREE BOYS, or YOUTHS, with whom he 
would read Classics or Modern Lan 3s for a few 
hours daily.—Address, “ H. P.,” East India United 
Service Club, St. James's Square, London, S.W. 














LADY, just passed the Ist B.A. 
Exam. with Honours, London University, is 
open to TAKE PUPILS, and if required, to prepare 
them for Examinations —Address “G,”" 5 Mount 
Pleasant Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. Fees, three, four, and 
four and a half guineas a term. For prospectus and 
further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
OLLEGE HOME 
' FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OLD Woonps, Sores, AND ULCERS. 
—Daily experience confirms the fact which has 
triumphed over opposition for thirty years, viz., that 
no means are known equa! to Holloway’s remelies for 
curing bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, 
erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and in truth, all 
cases where the skin is broken. To cure these infirmi- 
ties quickly is of primary importance, as the compul- 
sory confloement indoors weakens the general health. 
The ready means of cure are found in Holl »way’'s Oint- 
ment and Pills, which heal the sores and expel their 
cause. Inthe very worst cases the Ointment suc- 
ceeded in effecting a perfect cure, after every other 


means has failed of giving any relief. Desperate cases. 
best display its virtues. 
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PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR StR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
s‘ruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
jess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 


G. H. Jones, Esq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





| Wil 
“THREE CASTLES” 


| “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 


“THREE | 


L S’ 
TOBACCO. 


| Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CAST LES 9), in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





SHAVING A LUXURY, 


BY USING 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


IMMEDIATE 
LATHER. 
NO IRRITATION. 


ESTABLISHED 
EIGHTY YEARS. 
FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
*“*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This foe OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
EC., LONDON. 








OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS 1878. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





| In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CRrosss 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
&.. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“"INHE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given io 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 
Morning Post. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
Ww MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
81s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 424,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WGHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon, 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 

reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 








THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
cages. Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 

aily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourist’s Tickets to Llfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


HOGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


K*° LE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ...........0-++:sesseseeree £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, port 


free. 
_GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. — 


Bs “AUST. 





of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
£800, 


Capital 
Reserve fund 235,000 











DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM, WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


] . \ cereaatasmsaiing OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
tT HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OS YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 














This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
vauds palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 


ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
tT THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 

ckets ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5s tins. 

repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy koown for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and V: ir. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 1)d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without in 
lesa time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. i) give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The Be ao ys entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa@ useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 64 and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


({OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, ng valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Gioger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Propristors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and OO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 


K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs, 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 
“ An interesting novel. The characters are life-like, 
and the incidents startling.”"— Court Journal. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DrsART. SECOND EDITION. 
“Lord Desart’s humour, vivacity, and witty com- 
parisons make his pages sparkle, and give the reader 
many a pleasant laugh.”"—Athenzum. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “ Fey Arlington,” &c. 
“A clever and readable novel.”—Sunday Times. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


ADAMS, Author of * Winstowe,” &c. 
“*Madelon Lemoine’ is a carefully-written book— 
thoughtful, pleasant, and high-toned.""—Athenzum. 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 


the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 
3 vols. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





NEW EDITION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY 
ATIN RUDIMENTS. 

Now ready, adian 2s; or in Two Parts, price 1s 3d each. 
UDIMENTS of the LATIN LAN- 

GUAGE. For the Use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. In Two Parts. By JAMEs CLyDs, M.A., 

LLD., Author of ** Greek Syntax.” 
A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools post 
free, on receipt of half-price in stamps, by Oliver and 


Boyd. 
*,* The Old Edition may still be had, if desired. 
Edinbargh: CLIveR and Boyp. 
London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Ready in a few days, price 3s 6d. 
ME SINGS in VERSE on the COL- 
LEOCTS. By the Lady LavRA HAMPTON. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord SELBORNR. 
London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. Here- 
ford: S. ADAMS, 29 High Town. 


Just published, fap. 8vo, price 5s. 
OEMS and SONNETS. By Harriet 
STocKALL. 
London : Smmpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. 





ANECDOTA BODLEIANA, 
LEANINGS from BODLEIAN 
MSS.—1. A Short View of the State of Ireland. 
Written in 1605, by Sir JoHn HArinGTOoN, Kat., and 
now first Edited (with Introduction, Notes, and Index), 
by the Rev. W. DUNN MacrayY, M.A., F S.A. 12mo, 
ad., price 1s 6d.—Preparing for publication : iL— 
George Withers’ Long-lost Poem, “ Vox Vulgi.” 
JAMES PARKER and Co., Uxford and London. 





- KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Ninth Edition, revised, with 400 Illustrations, post 


vo, 14s. 
IRKES’ HANDBOOK of 
PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Morrant Baker, 
.R.C.8., Lecturer on ag Se Assistant - 
Surgeon "to St. ea as oom pane Surgeon 
to the Evelina Hospital for 
The Ohapters on the flared aa Chemical Com- 
position of the: Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, 
the Relation of Life to other: Forces, and on Generation 
and Development, have been wholly, or in great part, 
re-written ; and the tex text has , been much altered in 
many others, P y the ters on the Blood, 
—, ‘neteatice, Digestion, and the Nervous 
ystem 
About 200 new peateeinn, TS ae of them from 
original drawi have been added 
Joun Murray, ‘Albemarle _ Street. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

One Thousand Copies of The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL, by Canoiw 
Farrar, and very many Copies of the Tinpressions of Theophrastus Such—The 
Lives of the Prince Consort, of Bishop Selwyn, Sir Gilbert Scott, Dr. Duff, C. J. 
Mathews, Charles Lever, George Moore, Baroness Bunsen, Dean Hook, and Mrs. Tait 
—Our Own Times, by Justin MeCarthy—Bayne’s Lessons from My Masters—Seeley’s 
Life and Times of Stein, and every other Recent Worl: of General Interest, ave ii 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition, now ready, post free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





NOTICE. 


This day is published, in one handsome volume, Svo, price 123, 


DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND: 
Scenes and Characters from English Life. 
By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 


ConTtENTs :—MONTAZGO—BEWLEIGH TOWERS—DALEHAM MILLS—OXFORD 
—EVERSLEIGH HALL—LONDON. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 





SEWING 


; LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. | Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 36851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
COTTON das FP EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
° Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 











Of all Drapers 
Throughout the~-World. 


NEAVE’S 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S., says :— | 


NEAVE’S “TT have "pleasure in recom. | 
mending it, especially for 
Children.’ 


FO O D aa tena it omimently tied FO @) D 


for the purpose. | 
FOR FOR 
Recommended A ag Faculty gener- 

y. 








AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


INFANTS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 








Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C,S., 

LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


HE MUSEUM of PICARDY.—For 
Views, see the BUILDER (44, or by post 44d ) ; 
Ceiling and Roof Decoration—Elemosynary Art—Hud- 
dersfield—Archeological Societies—Gypsum in Sussex 
—Manufacture of Concrete Tubes—A Famous Ancient 
Arsenal—Industrial Exhibition, Paris—Electricity as 
Motive Power—Brickmakers’ Meeting—New Build- 
ings, &e, —No. 46 Oatherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





REMARKABLE, “VERY REM ARKABLE, 
INDFED. are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Smal!-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Direases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest bolders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Mesers. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, Ww.c. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
ta THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


B RAV A I §S 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physician: | 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from ads it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépdt in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYEITE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al! 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., RB. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO, New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








Fr € R 


Used in every Hospital.] 
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Just published. 


THE BROOK: A POEM. 


By SOPHIA LYDIA WALTERS, 
Author of “A Dreamer’s Sketch-Book.” 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FREE- TRADE IN LAND. 


By JOSEPH KAY, M.A., QC., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “The Law Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.” 


Edited by his WIDOW. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


“The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest liberal- 
minded politician......We are bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's 
work, that we have nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just; he is 
well informed, and although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate."—A y. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


“AN REMO and the WESTERN RIVIERA; comprising 

Bordighera, Mentone, Monaco, Eze, Beaulieu, Villefranche, Nice, Carabacel, 

Cimiez, Caneges, Porto Maurizio, Diano Marina, Alassio, Verezzi, Finalmarina, 

Noli, Monte Grosso, Arenzano, Pegli, Cornigliano, Genoa, and other Towns— 

climatically and medically considered. By ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. Lond. 

Founder of and consulting Physician to the Royal National Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 


ae LIBRARY, 12 _ St. agp tmes's Square, London. 


‘ounded 
PaTRoN—H.R.H. ‘the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, ~~ 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Sabscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867—The First Female Medical Mission begun in 











india. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,053 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are re 
«sponsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from the Society 
and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROW T, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


A are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
_ RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
iD in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
- in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
|} EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 


the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 
THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


price 10s., = Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Eieatentie Questions, ow 
ings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 


No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
Agents Wanted at Home and Abroad. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


READING- CASES FOR JHE SPECTATOR, 


rice 2s 6d 









































CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 












MESSRS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN & COS 





CATHARINE & CRAUFURD 
TAIT. 


WIFE AND SON OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
A MEMOIR, EDITED, AT THE REQUEST OF THE ARCHBISHOP, 


BY THE REV. W. BENHAM, B.D. 
Vicar of Margate, and one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 


With Two Portraits, engraved by C. H. JEENS. Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THAT LASS 0’ 
LOWRIE’S.” 


é6 
HAWORTH’S.” 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 2is. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MACQUOID. 


THE BERKSHIRE LADY. 
By the AUTHOR of “PATTY,” &. 





Professor CLIFFORD’S LECTURES and 


ESSAYS. Edited by Lksire STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK, with Intro- 
duction by F. PoLLocK. Two Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


“We cannot leave this fascinating book without calling attention to Mr. 
Pollock's admirable biographical sketch in the introduction." —Saturday Review. 


SEEING and THINKING. By Prof. W. K. 


CurrrorD, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(New Volume of Nature Series.—This day, 


A RIDE in EGYPT, from Sioot to Luxor, 


in 1879. With Notes on the pe A State and Ancient History of the Nile 
Valley. By the Rev. W.J. Lorrie. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
[This day. 


The LIFE of CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 25s. 


“The book itself is exceedingly amusing......Even where the incidents 
related are not funny, which is seldom, the style has a ‘rattle and glitter which 
keep the attention perpetually on the alert."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“One of the most interesting and entertaining books of the season.”"— 
Jilustrated London News. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Chosen and 


Edited, with Preface, by MarrHEw ARNOLD. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 
(This day. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa 
OTTER. Crown 8vo, és. 


“An unaffected, fresh, and entertaining little book."— Daily Telegraph. 
“The writer is a keen observer of what is called ‘ character,’ and her style 
is gracefully flowing and unaffected."—Academy. 


In feap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. M. C. 


MACMILLAS, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School, London. 
(This day. 


OVID.—SELECT EPISTLES. Edited, with 


Notes, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. Feap. 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION : 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. By Canon Werstcort, D.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. By | Text-Books of Physical Geography (cow.) 


the Rev. ALEX. MAcKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
1, MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Mathematical, Physical, and Political. On a 


New Plan. 7th Thousand, Reviced, pp. 688, | 


7s 64, 


2, ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
42nd Thousand, Revised, pp. 300, 3s. 


38. OUTLINES of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 122nd Thousand, Revised, pp. 
112, Is. 

4, The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between 
the Author's “Outlines of Geography” and 
“Elements of Geography.” Fifth Edition, 
Revised, pp. 224, 2s. 

5. FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 69th 
Thousand, Revised, pp. 56, sewed, 4d; in 
cloth, 6d. 


6. GEOGRAPHY of the 
EMPIRE. 3d. 


HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


1. EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. Sixteenth Edition, pp. 604, 7s 6d. 


2. The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the Rev. JaMeS WHITE. 
Seventh Editicn, with Index, 6s. 


8. HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
EARLIEST TIMES. By the Same. Fifth 
Edition, with Index, és. 


4. HISTORY of INDIA: from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the India 
Company's Government, with sn Epitome of 
Subsequent Events. By JoHN CLARK MARSH- 
MAN, C.S.I. Pp. 568, 6s 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1, ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION ; 


a Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By 
JAMES CURRIE, M.A. 32nd Thousand, Is 6d. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 

2. DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Including a very Copious Selection 
of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and 
Phrases. Designed for Use in Schools and 
Colleges. By the Rey. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully revised by the 
Rey. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, pp. 795, 78 6d. 


8. The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY and WORD-BOOK. By the SAmME- 
Pp. 260, 2s, 

4, The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
For Use in Elementary Schools, and as a 
Pocket Reference Dictionary. By the SAME. 
Pp. 268, 9d. 


CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 
Construing Book, with orn Vocabulary. 
By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D.; and the Rey. 
C. DARNELL, M.A. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 


2. ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. An 
Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabulary. By the SAME AUTHORS, Second 
Edition, 38. 

8. A PARALLEL SYNTAX. Greek and 
Latin for Beginners, with Exercises and a 
Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. HERBERT W. 
SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, LL.M. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

4, PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the 
LATIN LANGUAGE; or, Zatin Forms and 
English Roots. By JOHN Ross, M.A. Second 
Edition, pp. 164, 1s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Pager, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., F.G.S., &. 


1, INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. With Illustrations and Glos- 
sarial Index. Eleventh Edition, 2s 6d. 

2. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. Descriptive and INDUSTRIAL. With 
Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

3. The CRUST of the EARTH: a Hanpy 
OUTLINE of GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition, 1s. 


BRITISH 





4. INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Ninth Edition, 2s 6d. 

5. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. 
Second Edition, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With express 
reference to the Instructions recently issued 
by the Science and Art Department. By the 
Rey. ALEX. Mackay, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Twelfth Thousand, pp. 150, 
Is 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of ZOOLOGY and PALEA- 
ONTOLOGY. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D. D.Se.. M.A, &¢, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 

1, A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Zoology. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, pp, 816, with 
394 Engravings, l4s. 

2. TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Schools. Third Edition, Enlarged, with 
188 Engravings, 6s. 

3. INTRODUCTORY TEXT -BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 


4, OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginners ; being Descriptions of a Pro- 
gressive Series of Zoological Types. Second 
Edition, with 52 Engravings, ls 6d. 


. A MANUAL of PALZLONTOLOGY, for 
the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Paleontology. 
With upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 


6. The ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the 
EARTH. An Outline of the Principles and 
Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. 
With a Glossary and Index. With 270 
Engravings, 10s 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 
1. PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy 


Introduction to the Propositions of Euclid. 
By FRANCIS CUTHBERTSON, M.A. LL.D. 
Third Edition, Js 6d. 

2. TREATISE on ARITHMETIC, with 


numerous Exercises for Teaching in Classes. 
By JAMES WATSON. Foolscap, Is. 


3. The THEORY of ARITHMETIC. By 
Davip Muny, F.S.S.E., Mathematica] Master, 
Royal High School of Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 
294, 5s. 


CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


1, ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
CoLirns, M.A. Complete in 28 Volumes, price 
2s 6d each. 


2. FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 8 
Volumes are now published, price 2s 6d each. 


8. PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by WILLIAM 
En1¢ut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews. Vol. I. 


(Jn preparation. 
AGRICULTURE. 


1. CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE. By Henry STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
Author of “The Book of the Farm.” New 
Edition, with Engravings, 1s. 


2. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATE- 
CHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
A New Edition, revised and extended by 
CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &c. 
With Engravings, 1s. 

3. PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S - ELE- 
MENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Eleventh Edition, revised 
and brought down to the present time, by 
CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.B.G.S.L., & 


Feip., 6s 6d, 

A MANUAL of BOTANY, ANATO- 
MICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. For the Use 
of Students. By Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., 


F.B.G.S. With numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d, 


iii 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON.. 








To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 

By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 

JI. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


I. 
DAVID LESLIE. 
A STORY OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
By S. S. THORBURN, 
Author of “ Bannti; or, Our Afghan Frontier.” 


Two Volumes post 8vo, 17s. 





“For the mere amusement it affords, the book is to 
be admired; while, looking at i: as a medium of im- 
parting information, the reader must admit that rarely 
bave valuable political lessons been more pleasantly 


conveyed...... * David Leslie’ is an excellent novel.”"— 
Atheneum. 
IT. 
Fourth Edition. 
DELICIA. 


By the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY,” &c. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Delicia is one of those womanly portraits that can 
be drawn only by a high-minded writer. The story 
will repay the reader's trouble, and we hope it is au 
augury of other successes.”—Athenzum. 


ul. 
Second Edition. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “John - a - Dreams.” 
Crown 8-0, 7s 6d. 


“ A pleasant and pretty story."—Saturday Review. 

* The volume contains a pretty love-story, gracefully 
told...... The sketches are remarkable for diversity, 
nicety of discrimination, originality of conception, 
delicacy of touch, strokes of wit and humour; and 
the descr!ptions are marvels of minute elaboration and 
brilliant colouring.”—J//ustrated London News, 

‘* With all its poetical refinement of tone, and inspi- 
rations of cultivation and art-worship, there is a great 
deal of fun in the book.”—7Zimes. 


Iv. 
Second Edition. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS: 
ONE BOOK OF ITS HISTORY. A TALE, 
By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers, Author of ** Guilty, or 
Not Guilty ?” 
Two Volumes post Svo, 17s. 

“The story is admirably told throughout, and in 
particular the love-passages are excellent. In short, 
what with fun. love, and adventure, there is no flag- 
giug in the book from first to last."—Saturday Review. 


“A bright, genial story...... Neither in the incidents 
nor in the portrayal of character is there exaggeration 
or improbability, though the former are varied and 
interesting, and the latter full of humour, observation, 
and knowledge of the world. The book is extremely 
pleasant reading.”"—Daily News, 


In a few days will be published, 


COUSINS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 


Author of “Mr. Smith:a Part of his Life,"’ 
“ Pauline,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in One Volume. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


WORKS OF THE LATE OCTAVE 
DELEPIERRE. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper cover, with 3 Plates, 10s 6d 
without Plates, 6s. 


L’°ENFER: Essai Philosophique et 


Historique sur les Legendes de la Vie Future. 





Par OCTAVE DELSPIERRE, Docteur en Droit et . 


Secrétaire de Légation. 
2 vols. small 4to, pp. 324 and 318, paper cover, 21s. 


TABLEAU de la LITTERATURE du 
CENTON. Par OcTAVs DELEPIERRE. 

Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whittingham. and hand 
somely bound in the Roxburghe style, 10s 6d. 


MACARONEANA ANDRA: overum 


Nouveaux Mélanges de Littérature Macaronique. 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


Small 4to, pp. viii —134, noued in the Roxburghe sty », 
10s 6d. 
ANALYSE des TRAVAUX de la 


SOCIETE des PHILOBIBLON de LONDRES. 
Par OcTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


Crown &vo, pp. 184, cloth, 5s. 


HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE des FOUS. 


Par OCTAVS DELEPIERRE. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greck and Latin Anthors, with English 


tes, Edited by Eminent Scholars, under the divec- 
a of the late G. Long, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity Colle: o Cambridge ; aad the late Rev, A. J. 


Macleane, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's 
School, Bath, iin 

ZESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised, 183. [Now ready. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
4 vols, £3 4s. Vol. I., 168; Vol. IL, 14s; Vol. III, 
16s ; Vol. 1V., 18s. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuiston, M.A., 
late Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
2 vols., 16s each. 


EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 3 vols., 
16s each. 


HOMER. Vol. I. ILIAD, I.-XII., with Intro- 
duction. By F. A. PaLey, M.A. 12s. Vol. IIL., 14s. 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Buakestey, 
B.D. 2 vols., 32s. 
HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s 64. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macreane, M.A. 
Revised by Georae Lona, M.A. 18s. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 
MACLEANE, M.A. Revised by G. 


PLATO. By W. H. Tuomson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., “ PHAE- 
DRUS,” 78 6d. Vol. IL, GEORGIAS,” 7s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Buaypes, M.A. 
Vol. L., 18s. Contents :—(E jipus Tyrannus, (Edipus 
Coloneus, Antigone. 

SOPHOCLES. PHILOCTETES, ELECTRA, 
TRACHINIAE. By F. A. Pavey, M A. 

(Ja the press. 

TACITUS, the ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. Price 15s. 


TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 
VERGIL. By the late J. Contneton, M.A., 


Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I., Third 
Edition, 12s. Vol. II. Third Edition, 14s. Vol. 
IIIL., Second Edition, 14s. 

Uniform with above. 

A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J. W. DoxALpsoy, 1.9. Third Ed'tion. 14s. 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition. 16s. 

An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-four Maps by W. Hugbes and George 
Long, M.A. New Edition, with Coloured Out- 
lines. Imp. 8vo, 12s 6d. 

(London: WHITTAKER and CO.] 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special View to the requirements of 
Upper Forms in Public Schools or University Students. 
Small 8vo. 

ARSROCTARE S’ PAX. By F. A. Patey, 

M. A. 6d. 

— somanwtane 5S. 

4s 6d. 

FROGS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 4s 6d. 

CICERO’S LETTERS to Ae SEOUS. Book 

I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 48 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS against the 
LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 6s. 
DEMOSTHENES’ De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
By the Jate R. SHILLETO, M.A. Fourth Edition, és. 

PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRiTO. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. New Edition, 
Revised, 4s 6d. 

PLATO’S PH.£DO. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
5s 64. 

PLATO'S PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayre, 
M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

PLAUTUS’ TRINUMMUS. By Witretm 
WAGNER, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6a. 

PLAUTUS’ AULULARIA. By W. Wacner, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Rewritten, 4s 64, 

PLAUTUS’ MENAECHMEI. By W. Wac- 
NER, Ph.D. 4s 6d. 

oer 4 TRACHINL. By A. Preror, 

a By Wituetm WaGNer, Ph.D. 

0s 

THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 


A. PALEY, M.A. Second Edition, Co: a and 
Enlarged, 4s 6d. 


By F. A. Patey, M.A. 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogues of upwards of 480 Educational Books of all kinds sent post free on application. 











GRAM MAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars, Especially 
adapted for use mm Public and Grammar Schools. 
Feap. 8vo, 

CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By Grorce 
Long. 5s 6d. 

C-ESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books L- 
Ill. For Junior Classes. By G. LONG, M.A. 28 64. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPER- 
TIUS. Selected Poems. By Rev. A. H. WRatis- 
LaW and F.N. Sutron, B.A. 3s 6d. 

CICERO: de SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and Select Epistles. By GzorGE LONG, M.A. New 
Edition. 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Rev. J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Ripon. 2s 6d. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.-XII. 
by F. A. PALey, M.A. 6s 6d. 

HORACE. By A. J. Macteane, M.A. 6s 6d, 
or in 2 parts, 3s 6d each. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). 
By HERMAN Puior, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 4s 6.1. 

MARTIAL. Select Epigrams. By F. A. 
Pacey, M.A., and W. H. Stone. 6s 6a. 

OVID’S FASTI. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 5s. 

SALLUST, CATILINA, and JUGURTHA. 
By GeorGe LONG, M.A. 53. 

TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
Ry Rev. P. Frost, Feliow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
ZENEID. Books I.-IV. By Rev. J. G. SHepparp, 
D.L. Abridged from Prof. CONINGTON’S 
EDITION. 5s 6d, 


The BUOCLAOS and GEORGICS. In One 
Vo 


VIRGIL. ‘ ENEID. Books V.-XII. Abridged 
from Professor CONINGTON’'S EDITION, by H. 
NETTLESHIP and W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s 6d. 
Books V. and VI., separate 2s 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
J. F. MACMICHAEL. 5s. 

XENOPHON’S CYROP/EDIA. By G. M. 
GornaM, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

By Rev. 


Edited 


By the late 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. 
P. Frost, M A. 4s 6d. 

Un‘form with the Series. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK. With 
English No‘es and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
logical Tables. By the late J. F. MACMICHAEBL. 
Feap. 8vo, 730 pp., 7s 64. 

A GRAMMAR - SCHOOL ATLAS of 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Ten Coloured Maps, 
selected from the larger Atlas. Imp. 8vo, 5s. 

(London: WHITTAKER and CO.j 





AUXILIA LATINA. A Series of Progressive 
Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, M.A., 
Asvistant-Master at the Somerset College, Bath. 

Part L.—Accideuce, Is 6d. Part IL, 2s. 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
Cueurcu, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Retford. A New Edition, feap. 8vo, 2. 6d. 

LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T. 
Coutts, M.A., Head Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Second Edition, feap. 8 vo, 2s 6d. 


SCALA GRAECA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A, 
Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School, 
and the late R.W. BappeLey, M.A. Third 
Edition, feap 8vo, 2s 6d. 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the use 
of Public Schools and Private Students, Being a 
Revised Edition of the ‘‘Greek Verses of Shrews- 
bury Schocl.” By G. Preston, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalene College. Crown Syo, 43 64. 

By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 

ECLOG.® LATIN ; or, First Latin Reading 
Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, 2s 6d. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. New Edition. 2s 6d. KEY, 4s. 

A LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory 
Work on Hexameters and Peutameters. New 
Edition, 3s. KE&Y, 5s. 

ANALECTA GRZCA MINORA. With 
Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. New Edition, *s 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COMPO- 
SITION. Second Edition, 3s 64. KEY, 5s. 

FLORILEGIUM POETICUM. A Selection 


of Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibuilus. New 
een greatly Enlarg:d. With English Notes, 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Stre2t, Covent Garden. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CQ. 





CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH 


NOTES. 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes by Eminent Scholars, The 
Texts are those of the ‘* Bibliotheca Classica” and the 
“*Grammayr-School Classics.” In sap. 800, Is 6d 
each, except the Ion (price 2s). 


BURIFIDSS. ALCESTIS. By F. A. Patey, 


— MEDEA. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 

— HIPPOLYTUS. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 
—— HECUBA. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
— BACCHA. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 
—— ION. By F. A. Parry, M.A. Price 2s. 
— ORESTES. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 

[Just published. 

— PHOENISSAE. By F. : Patey, M.A. 


Just published, 
AESCHYLUS. PROMETHE C 8 VINCTUS 
By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 
—— SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. By F. 
A. Pauey, M.A. 
OVID. Selections from the Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses. By the late Rey. A. 
J. MACLEANE, M.A. 
Others in preparation. 
(London: WHITTAKER and CO] 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the use of 
Students in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. Uniormly printed in 
Scap. 8vo, 

ARITHMETIC. By Rev. C. Etser, M.A, 

late Fellow of St. John’s Collegs, Cambridge 
Mathematical Master at Rugby. Eighth Edition, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. 
C. ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fifth 
Edition 4s. 


ALGEBRA: a Progressive Course of Exam- 
les. By the Rev. W. F. MacmicuHary, Head 
aster of the Grammar School, Warwick; and 

R. Prowpe Smita, M.A., Master at Cheltenhan 
College. 33 6d; with Auswers, 4s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. For the use of Coteges and 
Schools. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. A Progressive Course of 
Examples, with Answers. By J. WaATsoON, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition, 28 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO. 
NOMY. By P. T. Mary, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College. Third Edition, 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W. H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer and. 
late Fellow of St. John's College. Second Edition, 
4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Second Edition, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. BgsAnrt, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Seventh Edition, 4s. 

By T. G. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
VYVYAN, Fellow of Goxville and Caius College, 
and Mathematical Master at Charterhouse. Third 
Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MEN. 
SURATION. By B. T. Moore, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. With numerous Examples, 5s. 


The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON'S PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and the 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By Joun H. 
Evans, M.A. The Fifth Edition, edited by P. T. 
Main, MA. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With 
Examples. By T. P. Hupsoy, M.A., Fellow of 
Triuity College. 38 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. 
M.A., Trinity College. 33 61. 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for the Use of Theological Students ani 
the Upper Forms in Schools. By A.C. BARRETT, 
A.M., Caius College. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By W. G. Humpury, B.D. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H.C. Banister, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Seventh Edition, 
Revised, 5s. 


CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. By Rev. 

H. G. Bowavia Hunt, B.Mus. Oxon, Wardea of 
Trinity College, London, Lecturer on Musical 
History. Fourth Edition, Revised, 33 6d. 


8. Apis, 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Educational Publishers. 


NEEDLEWORK! As Required by the School-Board Examiners. 
BY THE EXAMINER OF NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SCHOOL BOARD OF LONDON, 


NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION SHEETS. 


Exhibit, by Diagrams and Descriptions, the Formation of Stitches in Elementary Needlework. 


The Size of the Sheets is 30 by 22 inches. Price 9d each. 
ALPHABETS for MARKING 6 Sheets. | HERRING-BONE 1 Sheet. | WHIP STITOH for FRILLS, and FERN or 
TRUE MARKING-STITOH 1 Sheet. | STOCKING WEB-STITCH (Darniag) LS CORAL STITCH 18 
FISHERMAN'S STITCH for BRAIDING GRAFTING STOCKING MATERIAL as BUTTON-HOLE 
NETS by HEMMING, SEAMING, and STITCHING 1 | 











The fullowing will be issued shortly :— 
SETTING in GATHERS, or “STOCKING,” KNOTIING or SEEDING (English Method)... ove ove +. 1 Sheet. 


Mr. J. R. Braxiston, M.A., in his recently published volume, ‘‘The Teacher's Hints on School Management, ” says :—“ The room in 
which needlework is taught should be hung with Demonstration Sheets of various stitches.’ 


The DEMONSTRATION FRAME for CLASS TEACHING, on which the Forma- 
tion of almost any Stitch may be Exhibited, is used in the best German Schools. It may be had complete of Messrs. GRIFFITH and FARRAN, with Special 
Needle and Cord. Price 7s 6d. 

FIFTH THOUSAND, Nr Is. 


PLAIN CUTTING OUT, for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required by the 


Government Education Department. Adapted to the Principles of Elementary va New and onesie Revised Edition. 
A SET of the DIAGRAMS referred to in the Book may be had separately, printed on stout paper, and enclosed in an envelope. Price 1s. 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, price 6d. 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, Arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for the Management 


of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous Teaching. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND, price 6d. 


PLAIN KNITTING and MENDING, Arranged in Six Standards. With 20 


Diagrams. 
*,* These Works are recommended in the published Code of the Educational Department. 





THIRD THOUSAND, now ready, price 1s. 


NEEDLEWORK, Schedule III, Exemplitied and Illustrated. Intended for the use of 
Young Teachers and of the Upper Standards in reve Hie Schools, By Mrs, E. A. CURTIS, a former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial Training 
School. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, with 30 Illustrations. 

** With such a help at hand, the youngest teacher may be expected to secure good results in needlework.” —Schoolmaster, 





DARNELL, G.—ARITHMETIC made INTELLIGIBLE to CHILDREN. Being a 


led GRADUALLY ADVANCING EXERCISES, intended to employ the Reason rather than the Memory of the Pupil, with ample Explanations of every 
Difficulty oth, 1s 6 


*,* This a may be had in Three Parts:—Part I., price 61. Part II., price 9d. Part III., price 6d. 
A Key to Parts II. and IIL., price 13. (Part I. does not require a Key.) 


CAYZER, T. S.—ONE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL TESTS ; or, the Examiner’s 


Assistant. With a complete set of Model Examples. Eleventh Thousand. 1s 6d, cloth. 
A KEY, with Solutions to all the Examples, 4s 6d. ANSWERS only, ls 6d. 


CAYZER, T. S.—ONE THOUSAND ALGEBRAICAL TESTS, on the same Plan. 
8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. ANSWERS, 2s 6d. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN. _ Illustrating 


at a glance the various Geographical Terms. Ona Sheet, 30 by 22 inches, Printed in Colours, 1s 6d ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 3s 6d. 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, and KEY; or, Geographical and Biographical Exer- 
cises. With a Set of Coloured Outline Maps. By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. Enlarged by the Author's Son, J.O. BUTLER. Revised to Date, 4s, 
GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. With a Concise Treatise on the Arti- 
ficial Sphere. Sixteenth Edition, 3s, cloth. 


DARNELL, G.—SHORT and CERTAIN ROAD to READING. Being a Series 


of Easy Lessons, in which the Alphabet is so divided as to enable the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before ho has learnt half the letters. 
Cloth, 6d ; or in Four Parts, paper covers, 1}d each. 


SHEET LESSONS. Being Extracts from the Above, printed in very large, bold type. 
Prive, for the Set of Six Sheets, 6d ; or neatly mounted on boards, 33. 


DARNELL, G.—GRAMMAR made INTELLIGIBLE to CHILDREN. Being a 


Series of Short and Simple Rules, with ample Explanations of every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Language adapted to the comprehension 
of very young Students, New and Revised Edition. Cloth, ls. 


DARNELL, G.—INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Price 3d. Being 
the first 32 pages of ‘‘ Grammar made Intelligible.” 


DARNELL, T.—PARSING SIMPLIFIED: an Introduction and Companion to all 


Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons to each. Cloth, ls. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND NOW READY. Uniform with “A Word to the Wise.” 


HARRY HAWKINS’S H-BOOK; showing how he Learned to Aspirate his Hs. 


een SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. Sewed, 64; or cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 

A WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in 
Writing and Speaking. By PARRY GWY NNE. 

A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR and PHILOLOGICAL HANDBOOK of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By JOHN GEO. COLQUHOUN, Esq,., Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
IMPORTANT to TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 


A GLOSSARY of BIOLOGICAL, ANATOMICAL, and PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS. 


By THOMAS DUNMAN, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution and the Working Men's College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 





Specimen Copies sent post free ¢ on receipt of Stamps or P.0.0. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
Educational Publishers, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S} CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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A SURE GUIDE TO A GOOD HANDWRITING. 




























THE OLDEST AND BEST COPY-BOOKS. 
FOR BOARD SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


DARNELL’S 
COPY-BOOKS, 


After over a Quarter of a Century of Public favour, are everywhere acknowledged as the Best for 
simplicity and thoroughness. They are adapted to the New Educational Code, and are used in nearly 
all the Best Schools in Great Britain and the Colonies. 








ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM. 


I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 
IT. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a Superior Small Hand. 


III. The assistance given in the Primal Lessons is reduced as the learner progresses, until all guidance is safely 
withdrawn. 


1V. The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and prevent the pupils copying their own writing, as in 
books with single head-lines. 


V. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly lightens the labours of the teacher. 


DARNELL’S LARGE POST COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen Numbers, 6d each. The first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully-written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written over and then imitated, the remaining 
numbers having Black Head-lines yor imitation only, the whole gradually advancing from a Simple 
Stroke to a Superior Small Hand. 


7, 


No. No. 

1. ELEMENTARY, (Strokes, &c.) 7. TEXT, ROUND and SMALL. 

2. SINGLE LETTERS. 8, 9, 10. TEXT, ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
3, 4. LARGE TEXT. (Short Words.) 11, 12. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 

5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. 13, 14. ROUND and SMALL. 

6. ROUND TEXT, CAPITALS, and FIGURES. 15, 16. SMALL HAND. 


DARNELL’S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS. 


Twenty-four Numbers, oblong, 3d each ; 
or, superior paper, marble covers, 4d each. On the same plan. 





No. No. 

1, ELEMENTARY, (Strokes, &c.) 9. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 

2. SINGLE LETTERS. ; 10, 11. ROUND and SMALL. 

3, 4. LARGE TEXT, (Short Words.) 12, 13, 15. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT,:and FIGURES. 14. ROUND and SMALL. 

6. TEXT, ROUND, and CAPITALS. 16 to 20. SMALL HAND. 

7. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 21. ORNAMENTAL HANDS. 

8. TEXT, ROUND, and FIGURES. 22 to 24. LADIES’ ANGULAR WRITING. 


DARNELL’S UNIVERSAL COPY-BOOKS. 


Sixteen Numbers, 2d each. On the same plan. 


No. No. 

1, ELEMENTARY. 7. TEXT, ROUND, and SMALL. 

2. SINGLE and DOUBLE LETTERS. 8, 9, 10. TEXT, ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 
3, 4. LARGE TEXT, (Short Words.) 11, 12. ROUND, SMALL, and FIGURES. 

5. TEXT, LARGE TEXT, and FIGURES. | 13, 14. ROUND and SMALL. 

6. TEXT, ROUND, CAPITALS, and FIGURES. 15,16. SMALL HAND. 





Specimen Copies sent post free on receipt of stamps or P.0.0. 





GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
Educational Publishers, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





CATENA CLASSICORUM. 


Crown 8vo. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. By R. C. Jess, M.A. 
The ELECTRA. 3s 6d. The AJAX. 33 6d. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. By G. A. Sucox, M.A. 5s. 
THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. BooksI.andII. By Cuartes 


Biee, D.D. 6s. 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, BooksIII.and IV. By G. A. 
Srucox, M.A. 6s. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. By G. H. 
Hegswop, M.A. 


The OLYNTHIACS. 2s 6d.) . - 
The PHILIPPICS. 3s. - Or in One Volume, 4s 6d. 


DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. By Anrtuvr 


Hotmes, M.A, DE CORONA. is. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. By W. C. Greey, M.A. 
The ACHARNIANS and The KNIGHTS. 4s. 
The WASPS. 3s 6d. The CLOUDS. 3s 6d. 


An Edition of The ACHARNIANS and The KNIGHTS, revised and espe- 
cially adapted for use in Schools. 4s. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. By Jouy Epwry Sanpys, M.A. 
ED DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4s 6d. 


PERSII SATIRAE. ay» Pretor, M.A. 3s 64. 
HOMERI ILIAS. By S.H. Reyrvotps, M.A. Books I.-XII. 6s. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By T. L. Paritton, M.A. 


ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. With Introduction on Prosody. 4s 6d. 
Or separately, Z 
ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody. 386d. EUNUCHUS. 3s. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. By H. G. Woops, M.A. Book L., 


wenaet omme, By J. M. Marsuatt, M.A. Vol. I. The 


ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, aud EPODES. 7s 6d. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. By W. H. Srmcox, M.A. 


and IL, 6s. Books III.,IV.,and V., 6s. 


Books I. 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. Hamsirn Saitu, 


M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 33 6d. (Copies 
may be had without the Answers.) A KEY, crown 8yo, 9a. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hame.iy Suirn, M.A. 


Small Syo, 33. Without Answers, 2s 6d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Hameaury Smirn, M.A. 


Small 8vo, 2s 6d. (Copies a be had ar Mae the Answers.) 


ALGEBRA. Part II. E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, om ridge. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. Rich ARDSON, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 43 6d 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By J. Hamsuin Seese, M.A. 
Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Containing Books I. to VI., and portions of Books XI. and XII. of Euclid, 
with Exercises and Notes, arranged, with the Abbreviations admitted in the 
Cambridge University and Local Examinations. 
Books I. and II., limp cloth, may be had separately, 1s 6d. 
A KEY, crown 8vo. (Yearly ready. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. ‘Hawsuiy Saitn, M.A. Small 8vo, 
486d. A KEY, crown 8yo, 7s 6d 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. Hampi Satu, M.A. 


Small 8vo, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Hams Situ, 


M.A. Small 8vo, 3s. 
A KEY to STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOK of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH’S 
GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, and HYDRO- 
STATICS. Smull 8vo, 1s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of HEAT. By J. 


HAMBLIN SMITHS, M.A. Small 8yo, 3s. 


CONTENTS :—General Effects of Heat—Thermometry—Expansion of Gases— 
Expansion of Solids—Fxpansion of Liquids—Calorimetry—Latent Heat—Measure 
of Heat—Diffusion of Heat: Radiation—Convection—Conduction—Formation of 
Vapour, Dew, &c. ; Trade Winds, Ebuliition, Papin’s Digester, Spheroidal Condi- 
tion—Congelation—Measurement of Work—Mechanical Equivalent of Heat—Mis- 
cellaneous Exercises—Appendix—Index. 

[This Edition is adapted for the requirements of the following Examinations :— 
Cambridge University, Cooper's Hill Entrance, Army, Woolwich, Science and Art 
pats be} Oxford and Cambridge Local, Oxford aud Cambridge Schools, Civil 
Service, &c. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLASSICS. 


With Introtuctiont, and Notes at the end of each Book. 
Small 8vo. 
Edited by FRANCIS STORR, M.A. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS: Winter. With Introduction to 
the Series, by the Rev. J. FRaNCK BRIGHT,M A. Is. 
COWPER’S TASK. By Fraycis Storr, M.A. 2s. 
Part I. (Book L—The Sofa: Book IL—The Timepiece) 94. Part II. (Book 


Ilfl.—The Garden: Book IV.—The Winter Evening) 9d. Part IIL. (Book V.— 
The Winter Morning Walk: Book VI.—The Wiuter Walk at Noon) 9d. 


COWPER’S SIMPLE POEMS. By Francis Srorr, M.A. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By J. Surtees 


Paivuports, M.A. Head Master of Bedford School. 2s 6d. 
Part I (Canto [., with Iutroduction, &:.), 9d. Part IL. (Cantos If. and IIT.), 
9d. Part I[1. (Cantos IV. and V.), 9d. Part IV. (Canto VL.), 9d. 


SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. By R. W. Taytor, M.A., 
Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. 2s. 


Part I. (Cantos I. and IL.), 94. Part Il. (Cantos III. and [V.), 94. Part III. 
(Cantos V. and VI.), 9a. 


NOTES to SCOTT’S WAVERLEY. By H. W. Eve, M.A., 


ope Master of University College School, London. 1s; or with the Text, 
2s 6 


TWENTY of BACON’S ESSAYS. By Francis Storr, M.A., 
a POEMS. By W.E. Muttiys, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Marlborough College. ~ $d. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. By H. 


H. Turner, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 


WORDSWORTH’ 5 EXCURSION: The Wanderer. By 


. TURNER, B.A. 


MILTON’s PARADISE LOST. By Francis Storr, M.A. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. 


By EDWARD STorkR, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 1s. 


SELECTIONS from the “SPECTATOR.” By Osmunp 


Airy, M.A., Assistant-Mister at Wellington College. 1s. 


BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI. By W. P. Suirn, M.A., 


Assistint-Master at Winchester College. 1s. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By C. SANKEY, M.A , Head Master of Bury St. Edmund's Grammar-School. 1s. 


EXTRACTS from GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKE- 


FIELD. By C. SANKEY, M.A. 1s. 
SELECTIONS from BURNS’ POEMS. By A.M. Be.t,M.A., 


Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


MOORE'S LIFE of BYRON. ~ FRANCIS Storr, M.A. 9d. 

BOSWELL’'S LIFE of JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, M.A. 94. 

HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. Boyp, late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 1s. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. By W. E. Mutts, M.A. 


GRAYS POEMS, JOHNSON’S LIFE, and SELECTION 
from GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Francis Store, M.A. Is. 


SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


RUGBY EDITION.—With Introduction and Notes to each Play. Small 8yo. 
AS YOU LIKEIT. Edited by the Rev. Coantes E. Moserty, 
A. 2s. 


MACBETH. Edited by the Same. 2s. 
HAMLET. Edited by the Same. 2s 6d. 
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